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“Tne most important Foreign news of the week relates to the affairs 
of the East. Despatches ftom the French Consul-General at 
Alexandria, inform his Government, that the Viceroy of Egypt 


received the pacificatory proposals of the French and English on | 


the 9th of March, and that he decided at once upon rejecting 
them, as far short of what the success of his army entitled him to 
demand. He had great confidence in his resources, and was de- 
termined to advance at all hazards upon Constantinople. 


moving from various quarters upon the Turkish frontiers. Not- 
withstanding which, it seems clear that Constantinople must fall 
into the hands of Menemer Aut, should he perseyere in his 
resolution to use the advantage which the proximity of his pow- 
erful and yictorious army gives him. This army consists of 
$2,000 men, well disciplined, and officered by Europeans. The 
hatred of the Turks to the Russians is so intense, that these latter 
would require a very large force to take possession of Constanti- 
nople; and although the personal feelings of the Sultan would 
induce him to prefer the domineering protection of Russia to sub- 
mission to a rebellious vassal, his subjects, on the other hand, 
would prefer the sway of one of their own faith, who would make 
Constantinople the seat of government, and protect them by his 
talents and energy’from the encroachments of the Czar. 

The French and English Governments are placed in a situa- 
tion of extreme embarrassment by this state of affairs. They 
have neither naval tiér military force in the Mediterranean sufli- 
cient to enable them to act with effect. The naval reinforcements 
which have been and are about to be despatched, may arrive just 
in time to see either the Russian or the Egyptian flag on the 
walls of Constanstinople. Their threats of displeasure, and merely 
pacific interference, are evidently disregarded by the Pacha, as 
well as by the Russian Emperor. The fate of our “ancient ally ” 
the Sultan appears to’ be inevitable, if not immediate; and the 
only question is as to which of his two enemies, the open or the 
treacherous one, shall deal the deathblow. 

We think that there can be no doubt as to the direction in which 
the interest of England points. Should the Egyptian Viceroy ob- 
tain Constantinople, and be acknowledged as Sovereign by the 
Turks,—as being on the whole to be preferred to a Russian Arch- 
duke,—we should then have gained the grand desideratum of a 
sagacious and energetic ally in the East against the power of 
Russia. We have still some hopes that such may be the result of 
the present crisis. A rapid march on Constantinople by the 
Egyptian army might settle the matter in the course of a few days. 
But in whatever way the affair may terminate, one thing is clear 
—active interference on our part is out of the question. We must 
confine ourselves to protocolling; being bound in sureties to the 
amount of 800 millions not to go to war. 


It is said that Paskewircn is recalled from the command of the 
Russian army in Poland, and that a less oppressive policy is in 
future to be adopted for the government of that country. The 
French claim the merit of having obtained an assurance to this 
effect from the Autocrat. It is easy to make a promise; but we 
should be inclined to think that the real cause of the removal of 
PaskewiTcH might be, the occasion which his Master is likely to 
have for the exercise of his undoubted military talents in Turkey. 





The’ spirit of discontent with the ruling powers is gaining 
Gonnd among the smaller kingdoms and states of Germany. The 

lecrees of the Diet of Frankfort (which, as is well known, is en- 
tirely under the control of the Austrian and Prussian Govern- 
ments) having been resisted by the Representative Chambers of 
Wirtemberg, Cassel, Baden, and Bavaria, an attempt is now to be 
made to crush every vestige of freedom, by suspending the meet- 


{Larest Epition.] 
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Russian fleet remains in the Bosphorus, and Russian troops are 








ing of those bodies for five years, and authorizing the petty So- 
vereigns of the country to rule and tax their subjects according to 
their own good will and pleasure. The Germans of course are 
very indignant, and talk loudly about this tyrannical invasion of 
their rights ; but we have seen no evidence of any effectual oppo- 
sition being organized to resist it. There was a riot at Frankfort 
on the 3d instant, principally got up by some students. The in- 
surgents attacked the guardhouse, dispersed about sixty soldiers 
who were stationed in it, and set at liberty some prisoners confined 
for political offences. The guardhouse, however, was soon retaken 
by the National Guard and a body.of about 500 troops of the line. 
The number of killed and wounded appears not to have exceeded 
twenty. The immediate consequence of this foolish business will 
probably be the military occupation of Frankfort by the troops of 
the Confederation. 

In the present state of European politics, it is evident that no 
foreign assistance will be rendered to the German Liberals; and as 
it is equally clear that the subjects of Austria and Prussia are 
generally well satisfied with their respective Governments, the 
attempts of the lesser states to obtain real instead of nominal free- 
dom will almost certainly be abortive. Should the successors of 
the present Sovereigns of Austria and Prussia prove to be men 
of warlike dispositions (and in the case of Prussia such seems very 
likely to be the case), then there may be some hope for German 
freedom; for wars cannot be carried on without taxes, and the 
Germans are as apt to display “the ignorant impatience of taxa- 
tion” as any other people. But at present, in the two principal 
empires the taxes are light; justice is cheaply and honestly ad- 
ministered; internal improvements and the employment of the 
labouring classes are objects of anxious attention to the Govern 
ment; and, excepting the want of political franchises, the mass 
of the population have little to complain of. We consider, there- 
fore, that all attempts to stir up a revolutionary spirit in Germany 
only tend, for the present to consolidate the power of the despots. 





The French Chamber of Deputies has been principally employed 
in discussing the propriety of prosecuting the editor of the Tribune, 
one of the least influential of the Parisian Mouvement journals, 
for styling the members of the Chamber “ prostituted.” - La- 
FAYETTE S motion to proceed to the order of the day, and let the 
matter drop, was lost only by a majority of 11. It is said the 
discussion of the law on the “state of siege” created much less 
interest in Paris than this trumpery affair. . 


Weare glad to find that the attempts which our Government 
is making to extend the commercial relations between England 
and France are cordially seconded by the more enlightened portion 
of the French merchants and manufacturers. Some time ago, we 
directed the attention of our readers to the great change of opinion 
which had taken place among the manufacturers of Lyons with 
respect to the principles upon which commercial affairs should be 
regulated. But although the French Silk trade appears to have 
suffered extremely by an adherence to what the clear-sighted 
Hvmg, eighty years ago, termed ‘a narrow and malignant policy,” 
it is more especially to the Wine trade that we must turn our 
attention, if we wish to see its baneful effects exhibited in the most 
palpable form. The French Government, both under NAPOLEON 
and the Bourbons, seem ‘to have directed their utmost efforts to 
deprive their subjects of the advantages to be derived from the 
superiority of their soil for the production of wines. It has been 
calculated that upwards of three millions of persons are employed 
in France in the cultivation of vineyards and the manufacture of 
wines, the annual value of which is not less than thirty millions 
sterling. Yet this is the business which French statesmen— 
worthy coadjutors of Mr. Vansitrart and our own declaimers 
against Free Trade—have crippled and rendered nearly profitless, 
for the purpose of bolstering up the comparatively insignificant 
manufactures of beet-root sugar, earthenware, and hardware; 
which are about as well suited to France as the cultivation of 
wines and. the manufacture of brandy would be tous. The in- 
evitable consequence of this forcing system has been a decline of 
nearly 50 per cent. in the export of wines from Bourdeaux alone; 
the number of tuns exported at present being not much over 
50,000, whereas previously to the Revolution the export was not 
less than 100,000. 

Of course, whatever might be thought of this state of the trade 
in the bureaus of Paris, the merchants of Bourdeaux must be pain- 
fully aware of its ruinous effects. We are not therefore surprised 
to learn, that our countryman Dr. Bowring, who is pewsemployed 
there in furtherance of the commercial relation jet ween- 44 
and England, has met with a cordial reception,’ at thir hands; 
We have received a late number of the Indicattug™a Bourdedix.p. 
newspaper, in which the most kindly mp blot ya ree 
are expressed; and in the midst of many complgints of: the injury 
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which the prohibitory system has inflicted, @pon France, a con- 
fident hope is held forth that the exertions nowmaking to establish 
a more liberal poligy will have a successful issue. We ‘translate 
the concluding paragraph of the~artitle inthe Jndieateur, both 
because it contains a well-deserved compliment to Dr. Bowrine, 
and because it proves, that in Bourdeaux at least, his advances 
are likely to be met half-way. 

“It is for the purpose of establishing a more liberal system of commercial 
policy that M. Bowring has been sent to France by the Government of his 
eountry. He has been residing in Bourdeaux for the last few days, and has been 
employed in collecting the information which is necessary to enable him to 
accomplish the object of his mission. The English Ministry could not have 
emade choice of a more enlightened man, or one better entitled to the confidence 
efthe French nation. His claims on our gratitude are sufficiently known; our 
‘gountrymen are well aware of all that he has done for the cause of Liberalism in 
‘France ; and we will not here repeat it. We trust that he will meet with every 
“assistance in France; which is so deeply interested in the result of a mission 
‘for the success of which he has so long prepared the way by the zeal and talent 
ef his writings.” 


ee 





The following proclamation was issued by the Irish Govern- 
ment on Saturday last. 

“ BY THE LORD-LIEUTENANT AND COUNCIL OF IRELAND—A PROCLAMATION. 

“* Anoiesta.—Whereas, by an act passed in the third year of his present Majesty's 
‘eign, entitled ‘An Act for the more effectual Suppression of Local Disturbances and 
Dangerous Associations in Ireland,’ it is, amongst other things, enacted that it shall 
vand may be lawful for the Lord-Lieutenant or other Chief Governor or Governors of 
Treland, with the advice uf his Majesty’s Privy Council in Ireland, at any time after 
the passing of the said act, and from time to time during the continuance thereof, as 
@eeusion may require, to issue his or their proclamation, declaring any county, county 
‘ef acity, or eounty of a town, in Ireland, or any portion thereof, respectively, to be in 
‘eh a state of disturbance and insubordination as to require the application of the 

“ @rovisions of the said act. 

* Now we, the Lord-Lieutenant, do, by this our proclamation, in pursuance and exe- 
‘ention of the said act,and by and with the advice of His Majesty's Privy Council in 
Treland, deelare the county of Kilkenny, the county of the city of Kilkenny, the city 
“Kilkenny, and the liberties of the said city, to be in such a state of disturbance and in- 
‘g@ubordination as to require the applieation of the provisions of the said act. 

“And we do, by this our proclamation, warn the inhabitants of the said county of 
Kilkenny, the city of the county of Kilkenny, the city of Kilkenny, and the liberties 
ef the said city, to abstain from all seditious and other unlawful assemblages, proces- 
‘sions, confederacies, meetings, and associations, and to be and remain in their respective 
habitations at all hours between sunset and sunrise, from and after Wednesday the 

10th day of April instant; of which all Justices of the Peace of the said county, and 
tere ef a city, eonstables, peace-ofticers, and others whom it may concern, are to take 
motice. 

" “Given at the Council Chamber in Dublin, this 6th day of April 1833. 


* Rosse, “Joun RADCLIFFE, 
“W. M’Manon, “Joun DoneErry, 
“W. SauRIN, “F, BLacKBURNS, 


“R. H. Vivian, 
“God save the King.” 

The Suppression Bill, then, is not merely to be held iz terrorem 
over the heads of the Irish disturbers. Lord PLunKert’s “ strong 
hopes that it would not be found necessary to enforce it in a single 
instance,” go for nothing. The intelligence that the Royal assent 
had been given to the bill was scarcely a day old at the Castle, 
‘when Lord ANGLESEA resolved to exercise the powers which it 
‘eonferred upon him. We shall now have an opportunity of ob- 
serving how far the anticipations of its supporters will be realized 
by the practical working of the measure. 

__ So much for the acts of the nominal rulers of Ireland; now 
‘for the decrees of the virtual Sovereign. 

Mr. O'ConnELt hasalso issued his proclamation, dated London, 
April 4th, to the People of Ireland. In this document, which is 
only the first of a weekly series, he strongly enjoins his fellow- 
countrymen to obey the laws and eschew Whitefeetism,—to agi- 
tate peaceably for the repeal of the Union, and thus set “ Angle- 
sea's gagging-bill” at defiance. He reminds them that although 
the Volunteers cannot hold meetings, still they may continue to 
exist as a body, and wait for better times. He promises to keep 
up their spirits, and regulate their actions by constant exhorta- 
tion. He will cooperate in the good work of promoting “ rational 
arbitrations among the people, and keeping them away from the 
Petty and General Sessions.” * In other words, he will take the 
administration of justice out of the hands of the constituted 
authorities, and confide it to sundry satellites of his own. All 
this, he affirms, the bill cannot prevent. He then proceeds to lay 
before them some of the heads of the “ new agitation” which he 
is employed in organizing. 

“ The first element, and the leading principle of that plan is, the proper use of the 
elective franchise, 

“ This is my first position, It is absolutely necessary that the People of Ireland 
should render the elective franchise as available as possible. 

“ The first step in the new agitation is, to organize the elective franchise in every 
county, city, town,and borough in Ireland, 

“ This species of agitation has these two great recommendations, First—It is per- 
fectly safe. Secondly—It must be eminently useful. 

“It may be said that we are only in the beginning of a Parliament, and, therefore, 
the advantages to be derived from the organization of the elective franchise are remote, 

“This is not so. There never was a Parliament so likely to be short as the present, 

“In the first place, the age of the King, and the precarious state of his health—mat- 
ters to be spoken of with respect and regret—enter as ingredients-in our calculation of 
the duration ofthis Parliament. 

“Inthe second place, the disconnected and heterogeneous materials of which the 
resent Ministry is composed, render it next to impossible that they should remain 
ong in office, I anticipate the dissolution ofthe present Ministry, even before the end 

of the present session.” 
He then gives sundry good reasons for his belief that the 
Ministry cannot stand; and thus continues— 

“ Believe me, this Ministry cannot stand. They will shrink out of office amidst the 
shouts of indignation of all parties. This Ministry must soon be dissolved. 

“It is impossible to go back to Toryism. We are one hundred years, as years reckon 
in political life, beyond the possible restoration of Toryism, 

* Let us, then, be prepared forthe event. The dissolution of this Ministry necessarily 
leads to the dissolution of the Parliament. 

“Let us, then, and from this moment, prepare for that event. 

“This is my first step in the new agitation. I must be the prime agitator myself. 
Without cooperation, of course, I should be powerless; but with the aid of a few honest 
and active men in each locality, the people can and shall be ready for a new election— 
to Promote their friends, and to punish their enemies. 

My first step is, therefore, to organize the means of serving and sustaining friends, 
and flinging off” enemies. 
edie et us, then, begin the new agitation with the organization of the elective fran- 





The letter concludes» with some*tidieule and abuse of the new 
Secretary, Sir Joun Hoswouss, and his prophecies of the benefit 
which Ireland is to derive from his administration. 

This lettervis an instructive coimentaty’on the Suppression 
Bill; which Earl Grey-so’ emphatically and repeatedly declared, 
in-his opening speech, was introduced principally for the purpose 
of putting down agitation, and quelling the cry for the Repeal of 
the Union. It is impossible not to see that the power of O'Con- 
NELL to carry his point is increased instead of being weakened 
by the bill. Of this he is fully aware. The more the People 
detest the Government, the greater is the submission which they 
pay tohim. Nodoubt, we think that if Mr. O'Conneg tt were really 
the friend to Ireland which he professes to be, he would endeavour 
to cooperate with Sir Joan Hosnovse in his promised measures 
of amelioration : he would use his influence to prepare the minds 
of his fellow-countrymen for their favourable reception, instead of 
endeavouring to excite a prejudice against their author by vulgar 
abuse. But O'Connett follows his vocation, and cannot or will 
not see his duty as we see it. 

Intelligence has been received from Jamaica to the 7th March. 
The late attempts of Lord Muterave, the Governor, to put down 
the Colonial Unions, have excited the fiercest anger of the 
planters. They characterize his conduct as in a high degree 
tyrannical and oppressive. Several of the commanding-officers of 
the Island Militia have been dismissed for signing resolutions, 
adopted at meetings of the Unions, reflecting upon the measures 
of Government. It is said that the Commissioners of Public Ac- 
counts, at a private meeting, passed a resolution not to assign any 
funds for the payment of the Governor's salary. Some of the 
Magistrates have refused to serve ; and private letters describe 
the Colony as being altogether in the most disorganized state that 
can well be imagined. 

It would be serving these’ men according to their deserts, if they 
and their slaves were left to settle their quarrels without the in- 
tervention of British grenadiers. 








Che Court. 

Tue King and Queen have paid repeated visits during the week to 
the Earl of Sefton, at his residence, Stoke Farm, near Windsor ; 
where also Lord Brougham and Viscount Melbourne have been spend- 
ing the Easter Holydays. Their Majesties receive much pleasure from 
the inspection of Lord Sefton’s fine flower-beds and hot-houses, which 
form the principal attraction of Stoke Farm at the present time. It 
must be a source of great gratification to the King’s faithful subjects 
to learn, that his health enables him, in the company of his Chancellor 
and Home Secretary, to enjoy these unsophisticated pleasures, apart 
from the turmoil of politics and Cabinet intrigues. The Lords 
Brougham and'Melbourne have always, it is well known, evinced a 
fond partiality for rural life; in fact, they hate the town, and all its 
ways. It is a curious coincidence, that Sir Robert Peel should have 
been attracted to the same neighbourhood for his holyday recreation, 
although he could find no better lodgings thanacotintry inn. Such, how- 
ever, are the tastes of simple minds, and such the faseinations of this 
charming spot. 

Their Majesties will return to St. James’s for the season, on Wed- 
nesday next ; and the Queen will hold a Drawing-room on Thursday. 


HONOURS. 
From THe Lonpon Gazetre, Marca 29, 

Wutrenatt, 10th April 1833.—The King has been pleased to direct Letters Patent 
to be passed under the Great Seal, granting the dignity of an Earu of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland unto FrepErtck Joun Viscount GODERICH, 
and the heirs male of his body, lawfully begotten, by the name, style, and title of 
Earl of Ripon, in the County of York. 





Che Metropolis. 

A ballot was taken on Wednesday at the East India House, for the 
election of six Directors in the roomof the Honourable Hugh Lindsay, 
Mr. John Morris, Sir Robert Campbell, Mr. John Goldsborough 
Ravenshaw, Mr. Josias Du Pré Alexander, and Mr. Neil Benjamin 
Edmonstone, who go out by rotation. At six o’clock the glasses were 
closed and delivered to the scrutineérs ; who reported that the election 
had fallen on Mr. Henry Alexander, Mr. William Stanley Clarke, Mr. 
Robert Cutlar Fergusson, Mr. George Raikes, Mr. John Thornhill, 
and Sir William Young. 

A requisition has been presented to the Lord Mayor, to call a public 
meeting to consider the propriety of petitioning Parliament to intro- 
duce a system of Poor-laws into Ireland, and he has accordingly ap- 
pointed Wednesday next for that purpose. The meeting is to be held 
at the Guildhall. 

The inhabitants of the parish of Christchurch, Surry, assembled on 
Tuesday last in Vestry, to elect Church Wardens and transact other 
business for the ensuing year. On the proposition for granting to the 
Organist 151. per annum, as usual (in alidition to 15/. per annum, the 
gift of Dr. Boyce, deceased), Mr. Bowditch objected, as a Dissenter, 
to pay for the amusement of other persons ; and moved, as an amend- 
ment, that no grant should be made to the Organist out of the parish 
funds; which was agreed to. A-poll, however, was demanded ; but as 
it appeared to be a matter of doubt whether the parish came under the 
operation of Mr. Sturges Bourne’s Act, the Chairman declined pro- 
ceeding to the poll, until he had obtained legal advice on the. point. 
The most extraordinary part of the day’s proceeding was the refusal of 
the Vestry to vote any money to the Clergyman. So plainly, indeed, 
was the determination of the parishioners expressed, that none of the 
Rector’s friends dared’ to put the question. It appears that, under 
an old local act, the Rector is to receive 60/. per annum if resident ; he 
derives, also, it is stated, some: income from a fund called Marshall's 
Trust. The former Vestries not considering this sum sufficient forthe 








adequate support of their Rector, were accustomed to yote him yearly 
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400 guineas additional—300 for himself and 100 for his Curate. During 
the last few years, this vote has been objected to, and bis been re- 
peatedly negatived in Vestry, but always carried on recurting to the 
poll. Last year, howeyer, the opponent party changed. tkeir tactics, 
and suffered the proposition to be carried by the Vestry; but afterwards 
refused to pay ; contending that the grant was illegal, the Vestry having 
no power to pass such a vote ; which refusal was subsequently confirmed 
by the opinion of Dr. Lushington. Not content with this, they also 
attacked the grant of 60/. per annum, on the ground that the Rector 
was not resident. This certainly was acting on the letter, but not on 
the spirit of the Act; for the Rector’s house, though net within the 
bounds of the parish, was nevertheless not 800 yards from the parish 
church. The Rector then gave up his house, and took a lo¢ging in the 
parish,—the Chairman said, only a back room; but it was still stated, 
that such a residence was nota residence within the meaning of the 
act, and that he ought to be an inhabitant householder ; for which pur- 
pose, it was asserted, sufficient funds were provided by:Marskall’s Fund. 
The Rector,.who is at. present in the country, ou.account of ill health, 
consequently loses, not only his 300/., but-also his .60/. per.annum, ac- 
companied by the additional burden of paying his own, Curste. 

{ This seems to be bearing rather hardly upon the Rector. However, 
as far as the Dissenters are concerned, they are not to be: blamed for 
taking every strictly legal method to relieve themselves from the burden 
of supporting the Church. 





The abolition of Select Vestries.will turn | 


out, we suspect, to be a heavy blow on the Establishment.in-those | : : : 
; ~~ y | Judges left the Court at five o’clock in the evening. 


parishes where Dissenters abound. In the course of a few,years, per- 
haps, the Dissenting Ministers, who trust to the voluntary contributions 
of their hearers, will be: better off than the beneficed Clergy of the 
Establishment. The proceedings of these parishioners of Christ- 
church are certainly ominous. | 

The annual parochial meeting of the inhabitants of St. Mary’s, 
Lambeth, was held on Tuesday for the election of parish-officers ; 
when, after a very noisy and violent discussion, the Vestry-Clerk was 
declared reelected ; but a poll was demanded, and is to be taken on Mon- 
day next. A resolution was moved by one of the opposing party, that 
the Rector, Dr. D’Oyly, should leave the chair, on account of Lis al- 
leged unfair and partial conduct ; but this resolution the Chairman re- 
fused to put to the meeting, and retained his seat. The usual business 
was then transacted amidst great uproar; and the meeting did not se- 
parate till a late hour. 

The county-rate assessments. in the united parishes of St. Andrew, 
Holborn-above-the-Bars, and St. George the» Martyr, have increased 
since 1827 from 9221. 19s. lld. to 2,252/. 16s. 3d., the amount of the 
rate for the present year. The parishioners suspect that there has been 
some gross mismanagement of the funds; and are very indignant at the 
attempt of the Magistrates to procure a salary of 1,200/. per annum for 
their Chairman, 650/. being the amount of the former salary. Com- 
mittees have been formed to prepare petitions to Parliament, and 
organize a spirited opposition to this new attempt to impose upon the 
rate-payers. 

The rate-payers of the parish of St. Marylebone met at the Horse 
Bazaar, in King Street, on Thursday, for the purpose of having sub- 
mited to them the annual report of the Parochial Committee. Dr. 
Harrison was in the chair.. Mr. Watts the Secretary to the Com- 
mittee, stated that the Committee had effected a saving of 300/. per 
annum in salaries, 60001. in the paving department, and had reduced 
the law expenses from 700/. to 401. They likewise were engaged .in 
reducing the cost of the Workhouse, and the Police. Resolutions 
were passed in commendation of the conduct of the Committee, and 
expressive of the determination of the parish to support them. 

It is rumoured that Sir William Horne is to be raised to the Bench 
of the Court of Exchequer, in the place of Baron Bayley, at the 
commencement of the ensuing term; that Sir John Campbell will be 
made Attorney-General, and Mr. Pepys Solicitor-General. Sir 
William Horne’s removal will of course create a vacancy in the repre- 
sentation of Marylebone; and it is believed that the friends of Go- 
vernment are already making exertions to secure the return of Mr. 
Murray in his room. 

Sir Peter Laurie, the returning-officer for Marylebone, has, it is 
said, been unable to collect from Sir S. Whalley, Mr. Murphy, or Mr. 
Murray, the 73/. 10s. the proportion of the legal expenses due from 
each of them for the last election, although he is disposed to accom- 
modate them so far as to take the money by instalments of one pound 
per week, 

It is further said that Sir S. Whalley’s qualification will not bear ex- 
amination; and that the worthy Knight intends, therefore, not to de- 
fend his return, which has been petitioned against in consequence, but 
to get, the defect remedied without delay, and again offer him- 
self to the electors. This is a very silly exhibition ; and it would 
serve Sir Samuel not amiss, if the Marylebone electors should amend 
the return as well as the qualification of their Member. 

The venerable and worthy, though eccentric preacher, Rowland Hill, 
has at last *‘ gone the way of all flesh.” He died on Thursday after- 
noon, at his house in Blackfriars Road: his age was eighty-nine. Mr. 
Hill’s physical powers had been long declining, but his intellectual 
energies remained almost unimpaired to the last moment of his life : 
he sunk under a gradual decay of nature, and died without a groan. On 
Monday morning (the 8th instant), he preached for the last time to 
an immense audience, composed principally of the boys belonging to 
the Sunday School Union, whom he had been in the habit of address- 
ing on every successive Easter Monday for some years past. On 
Tuesday morning, he expressed a desire to address the girls connected 
with the same schools, which was also his accustomed practice; but 
being very unwell, he was dissuaded from it by his friends; and his 
assistant, the Rey. Mr. Waite, officiated in his room. During the 
morning of that day, he found it necessary to lie down in his bed, from 
which he never rose more. 

The election of the Chairman of the Middlesex Sessions takes place 

t Clerkenwell on Thursday next. ' 





At the Old Bailey Sessions, on Thursday, William Davis, a lad of 
seventeen, was. indicted. for pie tee A stabbing his master, James 
Hutchins, a cabinet-maker, residing in Tudor Place, Tottenham Court 





Road. It appeared that the master and ‘his apprentice hada quarrel 
and a scuffle together, in the course of which the latter stabbed. the 
master in the thigh and hip. The boy said that his master commenced 
by kicking and beating him, and he had his lip cut also. In the course 
of his cross-examination by Mr. C. Phillips, the prosecutor admitted 
that he had taken his apprentice to a National Political: Union. Chief 
Justice Denman, in summing up, remarked, that to take the boy: to the 
Political Union, was not the way to make a good servant of him. The 
Jury acquitted the prisoner, because they thought that the prosecutor 
struck him first. he prosecutor hoped that he should be allowed his 


expenses. Chief Justice Denman said—“ No, indeed, I will not allow 
you them. You ought not to have taken your apprentice to Political 
Unions. That was not the way to bring him up.” [Can any one in- 


form us in what year of our Lord it was that Chief Justice Denman 
imbibed his horror of Political Unions ?] 


Mashall, Evans, and Taylor, were indicted at the Old Bailey yester- 
day, for the wilful. murder of Robert Paviour. Marshall applied for 
the postponement of the trial till Monday, on the ground that, as they 
had only been committed to Newgate the night before, they had not had 
sufficient time to prepare for their defence. The Chief Justice said, 
that he saw no reason to object to the postponement of the trial to the 
next Sessions. It was settled that the time of their trial should be 
fixed, as soon as the counsel for the prisoners, who was absent, should 
come into Court; but nothing further was done in the matter when the 


A person named Leveridge applied, on Saturday last, to Mr. Dyer, 
at the Marlborough Street Office, for a warrant to apprehend Captain 
Gronow, the member for Stafford, for attempting to commit a felony. 
Mr. Leveridge, it appeared had been one of Captain Gronow’s elec- 
tioneering agents at the late contest for Stafford, and he had received a 
bill from the Captain, payable at Coutts’s, for 42/., in part of his ex- 
penses. The bill was dishonoured ; and although frequent application 
had been made to Captain Gronow for payment of it, Mr. Leveridge 
complained that.he could get no money. At length his wife, who is a 
remarkably powerful, Amazonian woman, called at the Captain’s 
residence to demand payment. She was introduced to him, and he 
asked to see the bill: as soon as she produced it, he endeavoured to 
snatch it out of her hand; and it was for this attempt ‘to steal” the 
bill that the warrant was applied for. Captain Gronow appeared on 
Monday to answer the charge. He said that, on the occasion alluded 
to, he merely wished-to read the bill, and that he had used no violence 
whatever. The charge was dismissed as unsupported by evidence, and 
being in itself excessively improbable. A great deal of abusive lan- 
guage passed between the parties. 

A General Postman, named James Lewis, who was charged with 
having committed several frauds in the course of his occupation, hanged 
himself, in prison, on Wednesday morning. 

At the Thames Police Office, on ‘Monday, George Staines was 
charged with being drunk, and assaulting Patrick Costello, a Police- 
man. The complainant stated, that he accidentally ran against the pri- 
soner at the corner of a street in Shadwell, and that the prisoner struck 
him and abused him grossly: he then beat him with his constable’s staff 
in self-defence. The wife of the prisoner came up while they were 
struggling together, and he also struck her a violent blow on the cheek 
with his truncheon. Mr. Broderip said, it was evident that Staines 
had been very severely beaten, and that the assault on the woman was 
quite uncalled for. He should discharge the case, without prejudice. to 
either party. {This seems a singular mode of dealing out justice. 
scuffle ensues between a Policeman and another man, and the Magis- 
trate cannot decide which is most to blame—that he should discharge 
that part of the case “ without prejudice” may be all very well; but 
why should the unprovoked assault upon the woman go. unpunished ? 
does the circumstance of being a Policeman confer the right of beating 
women with impunity ?] 


At the Hatton Garden Office, on Wednesday, Mr. Shearman, pro- 
prietor of one of the Birmingham stage-coaches, was summoned by 
Rawlins, an informer, for having carried three more passengers than 
his licence allowed. It appeared that the passengers were convicts, 
and that Mr. Shearman had taken out a supplementary licence, to en- 
able him to carry more than the usual number of passengers on par- 
ticular occasions, which privilege obliged him to pay a halfpenny per mile 
extra. The Magistrates dismissed the summons. Rawlins said the 
licence was calculated to lead the public astray. Mr. Sergeant Sellon— 
* It has evidently led you astray.” Rawlins went away grumbling at 
the inconsistency of the law, according to which coach proprietors had 
painted on their coaches licensed to carry eight outside, while they car- 
ried eleven. 

At the Union Hall Office, on Saturday, a Policeman named Gill 
was charged by the landlord of the Crown Inn, Church Street, Lam- 
beth, with extorting money from him, under the threat of giving infor- 
mation against him for admitting people into his house during service- 
time on Sunday. He had paid him QJ. 5s., and the affair was kept quiet. 
Gill was suspended from his office in consequence. This is only one 
out of many similar charges made against the Union Hall Officers, 
which are now under investigation. 

A well dressed man, said to be an adept at window-breaking, on 
Thursday afternoon made an attempt at robbery, at the shop of Mr. 
La Plaistérier, the French clock and watch manufacturer on Ludgate 
Hill. The fellow thrust his hand through a large pane of plate-glass, 
and made a grasp at two valuable gold watches; when the cuff of his 
coat was caught by a hook, so that he could not withdraw his hand ; 
and he was seized on the spot, and handed over to a Policeman, who 
conveyed him to Giltspur Street Compter. As the Grand Jury are 
now sitting, the prisoner will probably be tried during the present Old 
Bailey Sessions. 

Thomas Perrin, the bell-ringer at Allhallows Church, has been com- 
mitted by the Lord Mayor, on a charge of stealing the communion- 
plate from that church on Sunday last. He and some accomplices, it 
is supposed, secreted themselves in the church in the morning, and car- 
ried off the plate that was laid out for the service. 
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_ About four o'clock on Monday afternoon, several passengers observ- 
ing a blaze of light in the lower front room of No. 15, East Road, 
City Road, and hearing screams of ‘“ murder!” and “ fire!” burst 
open the front door. @n entering the room they beheld a woman 
standing enveloped in flames. The inmates of the house had previ- 
ously endeayoured to extinguish the flames by rolling a coat and other 
things round her, but without effect ; and they now returned with pails 
of water, with which they at length subdued the fire. The poor suf- 


on being called in, gave no hopes of her recovery. She is eighty five 
years of age; andit is supposed that during the absence of her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Goodwin, she had attempted to reach something from the 
mantelpiece, when the fire caught her clothes. 

An inquest was held at the White Hart, Tottenham, on Tuesday, on 


who had resided in that neighbourhood for many years. He was dis- 
covered lying in bed on Sunday morning, with his head nearly severed 
from his body, a razor in his right hand, and a bottle of laudanum nearly 
emptied lying near him. He had been extensively engaged in farming 
pursuits; but, owing to some misunderstanding with his family, left 
this country and resided for nearly five years on the Continent. He 
returned about six months since: and soon afterwards married, against 
the consent of the lady’s father. He also lost a considerable sum of 
money by a lawsuit, and was said to have been certainly insane for the 
last three months. The Jury found a verdict of “ insanity.” 


An inquest was held on Wednesday evening, at the Cumberland’s 


Head Tavern, City Road, on the body of Mr. John Smith, an artist of | 


considerable wealth, who resided at Smith’s Buildings: he was fifty- 
eight years old. Erom the evidence of Mr. W. Smith, brother of the 
deceased, it appeared that on Wednesday the 3d instant, his brother 
appeared unwell, and talked “rather queer.” By desire of a Mr. 
Stirling, a friend who lodged in the house, he slept with the deceased, 
and Mr. Stirling remained in the room till five o’clock in the morning. 
Shortly after, the deceased got up, and said he was certain there were 
thieves in the garden, and he went down stairs to see if the doors were 
secured. On his return, he threw up the window, saying he wanted 
air; and in a few minutes the witness saw him sitting on the outside 
‘sill‘of the window, from which he immediately rolled into the yard, a 
distance of nearly eighteen feet. The witness called up Mr. Stirling, 


and they found the deceased groaning and bleeding from the left ear; | tin, which belonged to the King, as Duke of Cornwall, but that every- 


he died on Sunday evening. He had been “hurried” by a letter which 
he had received from his son-in-law, a Mr. Stone, relative to some 


Mr. Haleomb not 
scribed by the stan 
—Kentish Chronicle. 


Lords Ingestrie and Mahon have been visiting the Hertford electors, 
since they were unseated by the decision of the Committee. They 
have pledged themselves to stand again, unless it should appear that 
they are disqualified. Their friends have voted an address to them, 


romaine his qualification within fifteen days, pre- 
ing orders of the House, the seat has become vacant. 


| | acquitting them of the charges of bribery and intimidation. [Of course 
ferer sunk apparently lifeless on the floor; and Mr. Kinnear, surgeon, | 


this ought to settle the question. On one side—that is, against ‘‘ the 
two Lords”—there is only the decision of the Committee of the House 


| of Commons; while on the other we have the positive declaration of 





property which his daughter, Stone’s wife, had taken away with her to | 


her father’s house, where she appeared to be living with “ the friend,” 
Mr. Stirling, instead of her husband. 
« Temporary insanity.” 





Che Country. 


Mr. Hope, the Conservative candidate for Marylebone, has been re- 


didate, whose seat was vacated by his appointment as a Lord of the 
Admiralty, in lieu of Captain Barrington. At the close of the first day’s 
poll, on Monday, the numbers were—for Hope 543, for Berkeley 452 ; 
after which Captain Berkeley gave up the contest. If this be the same 
Captain Berkeley who felt himself so sorely aggrieved by Mr. Hume’s 
intimation that Naval and Military Officers were not the most indepen.. 
dent Members of the House of Commons, the good people of 


their friends, who must know the truth, that they were not bribed. 
However, Lords Ingestrie and Mahon have the inward satisfaction of 


| knowing that they are sufferers in a noble cause, and that even in this 
the body of Mr. Samuel Whitbread, a gentleman of high respectability, | 


world virtue and honesty have sometimes the best of the battle in the 
long run. ] 

A subscription has been formed for the purpose of defraying the ex- 
penses of the Hertford election petition, at the head of which is the 
name of Sir Francis Burdett for 1007. 

It is said that at the meeting of the Common Council on Wednes- 
day week, a vote of censure on Mr. Ewart, for his conduct with re- 
spect to the Liverpool Election Petition, was proposed and actually 
carried ; when a certain gentleman, whose recent visit to London may 
be supposed to render him more cognisant of Parliamentary usage, 
happened to come in, and, on learning what had passed, exclaimed— 
“* For God’s sake, gentlemen, take care what you are about! This is 
a clear breach of privilege, for which you are all liable to be called to 
the Bar of the House of Commons.” The report goes on to say, 
that, on hearing this statement, the Common Council showed that 
species of wisdom which prevents men from building up walls to run 
their own heads against, and immediately rescinded the obnoxious vote. 
—Liverpool Mercury. 

The deputation appointed by the mining interests of Cornwall to 
represent to Government the nature of the harassing fees and restric- 
tions to which they are subject, for the purpose of obtaining a removal 
thereof, have had interviews with Lord Althorp, the result of which 
was to be formally reported to a general meeting, to be held at Truro 
on Friday week. In the mean time we may state, that Lord Althorp 
said it was not in the power of Ministers to interfere with the duty on 


thing possible will be done to remove the causes of complaint arising 
from the regulations as to the coinage. All the fees, except the post- 
groats, which are held under lease, will be abolished ; coinages will be 


| held every six weeks, and Hayle will be made a coinage town ; in fact, 
The Jury found a verdict of | : ; 2 ‘ 


everything short of giving up the duties and the post-groats will be 


| conceded. 


| ing a profit, was subject to an assessment. 


Gloucester will not suffer much by his removal from the representation | 


of their city. 
dence of incapacity for the performance of senatorial duties, though it 
might be admirably well suited to the atmosphere of a guard-room or a 
boatswain’s-cabin. The Globe blames the Radicals for helping the 
Conservatives to throw him out: small blame to them! 

Colonel Edwards has been returned for the Montgomeryshire Bo- 
roughs. He was supported principally by the Radical manufacturers 
and tradesmen of Newtown and its vicinity. His opponent, Mr. 
Panton Corbett, who is also a man of Liberal politics and inclined to 
vote with Government, was the candidate of the gentry, and the Clive 
party. 

Mr. Ellice will not be permitted to walk ever the course for 
Coventry. He is to be opposed by Mr. John Cobbett; who will re- 
ceive the support, it is said, of a numerous body of the electors, who 
are dissatisfied with Mr. Ellice’s votes on Mr. Hume’s motion for the 
abolition of Sinecures and on the Irish Coercion Bill. The Chronicle 
of Wednesday labours hard to prove that this is unhandsome treatment 
of Mr. Ellice; and reminds the electors of Coventry that he voted 
with very large majorities on the Coercion Bill, comprising the votes 
of many representatives of undoubted patriotic sentiments. But that is 
not the question which Mr. Ellice’s constituents have to consider. 
They want some one to represent their opinions in Parliament; and 
whatever Mr. Ellice’s qualifications may be in other respects, if he 
votes on questions of great public importance in one way while they 
wish him to vote in another, he is clearly not the man for them. We 
are not, any more than the Chronicle, desirous of advocating Mr. John 
Cobbett’s return for Coventry, to the exclusion of Mr. Ellice. But 
it is a pitiable mode of defending a member of Parliament from the 
consequence of an unpopular vote, to say that he was only one out of 
a large body who gave similar ones. Mr. Ellice needs no such sneak- 
ing apologies. He may stand forward on more manly grounds. He 
was one of the honest and disinterested supporters of the Reform Bill, 
who voted for it with a single view to the good of his country. His 
conduct on that occasion was in accordance with the common tenor of 
his political life ; and we think that the electors of Coventry would do 
well to take this into consideration, and not cashier him on account of 
one or two votes which were not to their mind. Let them look at Mr. 
Ellice’s conduct as a whole, and then ask themselves whether they are 
likely to get another man whose capacity and political integrity will bear 
to be put in comparison with his. Still, if the electors think that Mr. 
Ellice’s near connexion with the Premier has already crippled his in- 
dependence, and that his accceptance of office is likely to hamper his 
movements yet more, they have certainly a perfect right to choose some 

other person, who is unfettered by any such ties. 


Official information has just reached Dover, that in consequence of 


His behaviour on that occasion was tolerably clear evi- | 


: | Margaret’s Church. 
turned for Gloucester, beating Captain Berkeley, the Ministerial can- 


A public meeting was held at the Duke’s Head, Lynn, on Monday 
last, to consider the propriety of assessing the private property in St. 
Mr. Porter Shepherd took the chair; and said, 
it was notorious that seats in that church were purchased at 25/. and 
30/. one day, and sold the next for 707. By the Acts of Parliament he 
had consulted, it was quite clear that all property thus transferred, bear- 
Institute the practice of 
every man supporting his own minister, and he was content to be silent. 
He was a Dissenter ; and, so long as thousands were taxed to support 
an Establishment from which they conscientiously dissented, so long 
would he agitate the question of inquiry. On the motion, that “ anin- 
quiry be instituted, and the claim of assessment enforced,” several gen- 
tlemen opposed it, on the ground that the Dissenting Chapels would 


| be instantly laid open to the rates, thereby inflicting a greater evil than 





the one they sought to cure,—namely, the abomination of individuals 
making the sacred temple the seat of money-changers. After some 
discussion, the original motion was agreed to. 

Joseph Habergam, the young man who was charged by Mr. Wilson 
Patten with having falsely stated that he had become deformed in con- 
sequence of hard work and _ bad usage in a flax-mill, whereas he really 
was injured ina wrestling-match, has written a letter to Mr. Patten, 
in which he flatly contradicts his statement, and maintains that his eyi- 
dence before the Committee was strictly true. 

The person who calls himself Sir William Courtenay, who figured 
away at the last Canterbury election, was committed to gaol last week, 


| on the charge of defrauding the waiter at the Rose Inn of about sixty 


guineas. On Wednesday, he was removed to the Court of King’s 
Bench, amidst the cheers of a large concourse of people. He addressed 
them from the roof of the coach, and expressed his intention of soon 
returning to Canterbury. 

A person styling himself the Reverend J. M. Fortescue, who has 
been remarkably successful in swindling tradesmen and innkeepers in 
the Western Counties, was committed to Glocester gaol on Tuesday 
week, to answer several charges which were laid against him by his 
dupes. He was searched, as usual, upon entering the gaol; but he 
contrived to secure a razor, with which, on the Thursday following, he 
cut his throat. He is represented as having been a well-educated, ac- 
complished man, of remarkably good address. 

On Thursday week, between two and three o’clock, a suspicious- 
looking vessel was observed hovering about Lynn Well, on the Norfolk 
coast. The Ann, tender to the Redbreast revenue-cutter, gave chase ; 
when the crew of the suspected vessel commenced throwing tubs over- 
board: a smart fire was then kept up from the Ann, in order to pre- 
vent any more of the cargo from being thrown over, and also to bring 
the chase to. This she effected, and about three o’clock succeeded in 
boarding her. She proved to be Le Mentor, from Dunkirk, having on 
board two hundred and six tubs of brandy and geneva. . The crew 
consisted of three Frenchmen and two Englishmen, who were each 
fined 100/. and sentenced to be imprisoned until it is paid. 

A midshipman belonging to the Stag frigate, now in the Downs, one 
day last week, while enjoying a frolic aloft with several of his com- 
panions, unfortunately missed a rope he was endeavouring to catch, and 
fell in contact with a gun on the deck. He never uttered a syllable, 
and died almost immediately. On Sunday the corpse was conveyed 
for interment to the burial-ground attached to the Naval Hospital, at- 
tended by the officers and part of the crew. 

As the Thorne packet coach was entering Sheffield, on Monday 
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night, it was stopped by a young man, who handed the coachmun a 
small box, addressed to Messrs. Waterhouse, Hodgson, and Co. The 
box was regularly forwarded the next morning; and Mr. Edward Hat- 
field, a partner in the house, immediately proceeded to open it. Upon 
forcing a chisel under the lid, a terrible explosion took place, which 
knocked Mr. Hatfield down with great force, and dashed out all the 
glass from the windows. Upon examining the box, it was found that 
it contained a pistol which was loaded with powder, and had a canister 
of powder fixed at its muzzle; a wire connected the lid with the trigger, 
in such a way, that by raising the lid a very little the pistol was dis- 
charged into the powder. Mr. Hatfield was much hurt in the face, 
and is still confined to his bed, but is not considered in danger. 

A poor man, named Joseph Baxendale, was shot last Saturday night, 





by Mr. Edward Hague, of Dewsbury. The deceased and his son, both | 


of them intoxicated, were returning home from Dewsbury, when they 
were overtaken by a Dr. ‘Thornton, who was riding very fast in the 
same direction. ‘Che Doctor stopped at Mr. Hague’s gate, and desired 
the younger Baxendale to hold his horse for him while he walked up 
to the house-door. The dogs belonging to the house began to bark 
loudly ; and Mr. Hague opened his window, and, saying ‘ Mind your 
heads!” fired a pistol immediately. The ball struck the old man, ‘who 
fell. Dr. Thornton immediately got upon his horse, and rode away, 
without making any offer of assistance, or speaking to any body. Mr. 
Hague sent without delay to Dewsbury for a surgeon, but the deceased 
died the next day. It appeared that Mr. Hague had always been a kind 
friend to him. The Jury which sat upon the body returned the fol- 
lowing verdict— 

** We are of opinion that Mr. Hague fired the pistol with an intention to 
frighten the persons in his grounds, and not to shoot them, and that the de- 
ceased was accidentally killed by the shot. We think that Dr. Thornton was 
very blameable in not remaining to render his assistance.” 

{ We hope, for the credit of Yorkshire, that this Dr. Thornton has 
not his equal in the county for selfish cowardice. | 

Joseph Adams, an old decrepit man, was murdered on Sunday 
morning, in the neighbourhood of Luton in Bedfordshire, by a man 
named Thomas Crawley; who fractured his cheek-bone, and forced 
his right eye out of the socket, by a blow with a heavy stake which he 
had cut out of a hedge for the purpose. Crawley then stole his watch, 
and ran off across fields. Some persons soon came along the road, and 
removed the old man to Luton. A numerous party of the inhabitants 
immediately set out in different directions to secure the murderer, who 
was tracked along the fields by the marks left on the turf by singular 
iron tips which he wore on his shoes; and was soon secured. Adams 
lived long enough to identify him, and died on Tuesday morning. The 
bludgeon was found soaked in blood. 1 
about thirteen, was with his father, and gave evidence against him. 

About a quarter past eight in the evening of Sunday sennight, a 
shock of an earthquake was felt at Horsham. At some houses the 
shock was much more perceptible than others. Many persons thought 
that a principal beam had given way; and others that some person was 
in their houses. In the shops the articles seemed falling; and the 
sca’es were put in motion. > Many were engaged examining their pre 
mises in the utmost alarm. Mr. Hurst’s hall-bell rung. 
the pictures moved, and a bird fell from the perch in the cage. At Sir 
T. Shelley’s and Mr. Tredcroft’s taney were much alarmed. We were 
among those who knew nothing of it till the morning.— Sussex Ad- 
vertiser. 


THE SPRING ASSIZES, 

John Case was tried at Wells, on Saturday last, for assaulting a 
woman named Hannah Richards, and robbing her of a pelisse and 
9s. 5d. At the previous Assizes for Somersetshire, two men were 
hanged for the same offence ; the prisoner, Case, had been since appre- 
hended. They threw the woman over a wall five or six feet high, 
dragged her through a shrubbery, and then threw her again over another 
wall: they then dragged her toa pond, and kept her in it up to the 
breast for several minutes: afterwards they took her pelisse, and the 
money, tied her clothes over head, and pelted her with stones and dirt. 
The motive for all this ruffianly treatment, was to take revenge for the 
evidence she had given against a man named Bartlett, a brother of one 
of the gang. The Jury acquitted Case, against whom the evidence 
was not very direct. The prosecutrix could not swear that he had ac- 
tually assaulted her, though he was one of the party. 

[The Chronicle is extremely angry with Mr. Justice Park for leaving 
the two men convicted at the previous Assizes for execution, and inti- 
mates that the Jury acquitted the prisoner Case, because they felt cer- 
tain that he would also be hanged if found guilty. The Chronicle thinks 
that hanging is a punishment utterly disproportioned to such an offence, 
and says that the Judge could not reconcile the Somersetshire Jurymen 
to the idea of hanging men for an unpremeditated robbery to a trifling 
extent, while premeditated robberies of very large sums are only 
punished by transportation. We are not very fond of hanging, more 
than the Chronicle; but if highway robbers ever deserved hanging, 
surely these wretches did. A more aggravated case of brutality is not 
upon record. It isa poor excuse to allege in mitigation of punishment, 
that the robbery was not premeditated. As forthe assumption that the 
Jury acquitted the prisoner because they were unwilling to take his life, 
it is quite gratuitous. The prosecutrix could not swear that “ he had 
touched her;” and the Judge said, that the ‘‘gist of the offence was 
violence, and without assault it would not be complete.” It was clearly, 
therefore, the duty of the Jury to acquit him; which they did almost 
immediately. ] , 

John Brooks, aged sixty-seven, and John Munckton, aged sixty-eight, 
were tried at Taunton on Monday last, for the murder of Patrick 
Chasey, a drummer, on the 2d December 1808. Anthony Gerrard was 
also accused of being an accessary thereto. It was proved, that on the 
night when the drummer disappeared, he was seen last in company with 
the prisoners, and another man named Way since dead. Gerrard, when 
drunk, had often been heard to say that he knew who killed the drum- 
mer. On the night of the supposed murder, the three men, Brooks, 
Way, and Munckton, were seen by a witness named Samuel Mitchell, 
looking over a bridge which crossed a stream near the town of Taunton. 
One of them said, ‘‘ He’s gone.” Another had a large bag in his hand. 
The prisoners were suspected of the murder at the time, and Way was 
apprehended, but afterwards discharged. There were several other 


The son of the murderer, a boy | 





inlnor points of evidence, all tending to fix suspicion on the prisoners. 
he Jury, however, returned a verdict of “not guilty.” 

At the Gloucester Assizes, on Friday, two men, named Parsons and 
Nicholls, were indicted for robbing Henry Stephens, clerk at Messrs. 
Bloxsome’s bank, at Dursley, of 8,000/.; and Sarah Parsons was 
charged with harbouring and concealing Parsons after the same. The 
clerk was in the babit of carrying in the evening the cash and securi- 
ties from the bank to another house, where there were better safes. 
On the 13th of February, he packed up the cash and bank-notes to the 
amount of 8,000/. in a bag; and he had closed the door of the bank 
with his right hand, when some one came up and seized the bag. The 
clerk retained his hold, and was dragged on for several paces ; when he 
received a blow on his head which brought him to the ground, and 
caused him to let go the bag. A hat was picked up, which was identi- 
fied as Parsons’; and he was taken into custody at the female prisoner’s 
house, where 360/. of the property was found. The evidence against 
Nicholls was, that he admitted to his landlady he had been concerned in 
the robbery; and that Parsons told a companion, who refused to join 
him in the robbery, that he should get Nicholls to assist him. The 
Jury found the male prisoner, Parsons, guilty, and acquitted the others. 
Sentence of death passed. 

Two men, named Betteridge and Watts, were tried at the last War- 
wickshire Assizes for riotous conduct} at Nuneaton during the late 
election, at which Mr. Dempster Heming was defeated, and Sir 
Eardley Wilmot and Mr. Dugdale were returned. There was a great 
deal of contradictory evidence, both as to the Riot Act being read 
audibly, and as to the fact of the prisoners having commenced the 
assaults with which they were charged. The men were prosecuted at 
the instance of Mr. Dugdale’s supporters, and a good deal of party 
interest was evidently excited. The Jury were upwards of an hour 
considering their verdict ; and at length, just when the Judge was about 
to order them to be locked up, they very unexpectedly appeared to have 
made up their minds on the matter, and acquitted the prisoners. The 
trial lasted twelve hours. ; 

At the Somersetshire Sessions, on Tuesday last, John and George 
Giblett and Henry Penny were sentenced to be transported for life, 
for forging and uttering a bill for 2007. on Masterman and Company. 
The bill was drawn in the name of Giblett’s employers, who are 
bankers in Wells, and indorsed by Jones and Company: all the signa- 
tures were forgeries. Judge Park regretted that he should be obliged 
to sentence John Giblett, who was a mere boy, and acted under the in- 
stigation of his brother George, to so severe a puishment: but the law, 
he said, left him no choice. 





SCOTLAND. 
A very numerous meeting of the electors of Dundee, convened by 
Provost Lindsay, was held in the Steeple Church on Monday last, in 


| order to consider the propriety of returning Sir Henry Parnell to re- 


present Dundee in Parliament, in the room of the late Mr. Kinloch. 
Sir Henry attended the meeting, and explained his sentiments on the 


| leading political questions, to the entire satisfaction of those present. 





| After some discussion, the following resolution, proposed by Mr. 
At Denne | 


Symon, one of the’ Magistrates of the borough, was carried unanimously. 

“ Resolved, That from having now heard the principles and opinions of Sir Henry 
Parnell from himself, as well as on account of his general high character, as an able 
and consistent statesman, and an enlightened writer on state policy, enjoying the con- 
fidence of some of the best friends of popular rights, this meeting deem Sir Henry Par- 
nell eminently qualified to represent the people of Dundee in Parliament.” 

The intelligence of the death of Mr. Kinloch was received by his 
constituents in Dundee with unusual demonstrations of sorrow, and of 
respect and attachment to his memory, The Dundee Advertiser says, 
that when the afflicting news was but partially known and believed, 

“ The streets became crowded with anxious groups, as in the times of the excitement 
about Reform; and, when at last the sorrowful tidings were fully confirmed, exclama- 
tions of surprise and grief were heard in every quarter of the town, and many a tear 
was shed,—such was the hold Mr. Kinloch had taken of the affections of the people, by 
his undaunted adherence to their cause in times of peril and alarm—by a persevering 
attachment to that cause, which persecution could not damp or diminish—by the man- 
liness and simplicity of his heart, the clearness and straightforwardness of his intellect 
—his uniform honesty and benevolence.” ; : 

The Glasgow Political Union met on the 2d instant, and transmitted 
an address of condolence to the Chairman of the Dundee Union, on 
the loss which the Liberal cause in Scotland bad sustained by Mr. 
Kinloch’s decease ; thus proving, that the knowledge of his merits was 
not confined to his own neighbourhood or his peculiar constituency, and 
also proving the spread of a common public opinion in Scotland, and an 
intimate sympathy between the masses of Reformers in different parts 
of the country, such as never existed before. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanee, Fripay Evenina. 
The business of the week has been so unimportant as scarcely to demand any 
notice. Stocks generally have declined. Consols close this afternoon at 874 fis 
about $ per cent. below last week’s price. Money is not so plentiful as is 
usual after the issue of the Dividends. India Stock is lower, and has been at 
219. It is understood that the Directors are determined to oppose the adoption 
of the Government plan at the Special Meeting of the Ia ee to be held on 
Monday. Exchequer Bills are lower, 5052. In the Foreign Market most 
sorts of Stock are at lower prices ; but the only fluctuations of importance have 
been in Spanish Stock ; which has been at 194, 184, and closes at 194 §. 
Satrurpay, One o’Ciock. 
The favourable intelligence from Constantinople has given an upward impulse 
to the market, and Consols for Account have been buyers at 873, but have since 
flattened, and are now 87} § No business has been done in India Stock, and 
the price is nominally 220 221. Bank Stock is 190 191. Exchequer Bills are 
lower, 50s. 52s. prem. In the Foreign Market, the business has been quite un- 
important, and the prices are strictly nominal. 
Saturpay, Four o'Ciock. 
Nothing of importance has occurred here since the morning. Consols for 
Account close at 87} §. India Stock has improved, and closes at 22] 222. 
Bank Stock is at the morning’s price. A mail from Hamburg has arrived : 
the prices of Funds both there and at Berlin had improved; but this intelli- 
a has not caused any improvement in our Foreign Market, in which the 
ittle that has been dene during the afternoon has been at lower prices than our 
last quotations. 


3 per Cent. Consuls ..874 $4 Belgian5 p.Cts. &748¢ ; Mexican 6p. Cents. 364 37 
tee ire Account...87¢ 4 Brasiian p- ae Ad I Awe mend 7 arate si. 
New Cent. Ann.95 4 | Dan per Cents. 7 10. Kege’ . 5p.Ct. 
Bank aEAS eesecd "190 191] Dutch 9g per Cents. 453 46] Prussian(1818)5 p.Ct.— — 


Russian( 1822) 5p.Ct. 10244 


India St S¥ev'si a 222 
he ema = Spanish (891) 5 p.Ct. 18 4 


Exchequer Bills..... 50 52 


French 3 per Cents. — 
Greek (1835) 5 p.Cts, 36 37 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


' Saturpay Nieut. 
There are private accounts from Paris this afternoon, which state 
that although affairs apfear tranquil there on the surface, some serious 
change is expected by all parties. The Republicans are evidently 
gaining strength, and they appear to be in no want of money. 
No instructions have yet been received at the French Embassy to 
— for the reception of the Duke of Onteans. It is certain, 

Owever, that he will come; and that one of the objects of his visit is 
a ‘private communication of importance from Louis Prrtir to our 
Sovereign. 

. Messrs. Enrantin and Crrvatrer, the chiefs of the Saint 
Simonians, were tried at Paris on Monday, on the charge of being the 
heads of an “ unauthorized political and religious association.” They 
admitted the truth of the charge“against them; but the Jury, after de- 
liberating about ten minutes, found them Not’ Guilty. 





Important despatches were yesterday received’ by M. Deve. from 
the Dutch Government ; but being seriouslyyindisposed, he has not yet 
made any communication either to the French Embassy or the Foreign 


Office, 


A mercantile despatch, received yesterday in the City, from Con- 
stantinople, brought letters dated the 19th March, which state that 
IpraviaM Pacua had agreed to retrograde, in consequence of a conven- 
tion concluded with him upon terms which were to form the basis of a 
treaty of peace between his father and the Porte. The particulars are 
not given ; and as this report is directly at variance with the accounts 
reteived from the Pacha himself, we think it ought to be viewed with 
considerable distrust. It is almost certain that such reports would be 
disseminate? in Constantinople, in order to quiet the minds of the 
people, at the present time. 

Up to a late hour this evening, no information of the sort had been 
received by our Government, or at either of the Embassies. 


We have accounts from Oporto to the 2d instant. On receiving 
the news of negotiation between the Marquis Patmetta and Lord 
Patmerston for the retirement of Don PEpRo, a combination was 
formed in several regiments to prevent his leaving Oporto; and a 
threat of assassination was held out to any Minister or other per- 
son who should endeavour to promote such a proceeding. Several 
vessels had landed their cargoes of arms and amunition, Ly passing the 
bar during the night; but very little had been done at the regular land- 
ing-place, on account of the command the Miguelites have over it. 





A body of Dutch troops, amounting to 
have been massacred in the country of the Rajah of Siac, in the island 
of Sumatra. They were surrounded during the night by a large body 
of the natives, whom they had exasperated by their extortions. This 
account was received yesterday, by an arrival from Singapore, 


about 3,009, is reported to 


A great deal of secrecy is affected at the Treasury in regard to the 
Budget. Why? Because the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself 
has no plan, and what he knows not he cannot communicate. What- 
ever he may eventually propose, he will have taken upon trust or have 
atrived at by chance; and if it should happen to be something good, 
he will surrender it on the first show of interested hostility. 








Coventry Enrcrion.—A new candidate for Coventry appeared on 
Thursday night, in the person of Mr. Morgan Thomas, a Conserva- 
tive, and one of the defeated candidates at the last election. Yester- 
day the nomination took place. Mr. Ellice was nominated by Mr. 
James Beck, and seconded by Mr. G. Baddely; Mr. Thomas, by Cap- 
tain. Bunney, seconded by Mr. Newsham; Mr. John Cobbett, by 
Mr. Buckney, seconded by Mr. Charles Hulme. 


Frivay’s Pott. 
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WARIUOCG Won cscostsckaqserscdettets See décedecdecdsves . & 
The Radicals finding they had’ no chance, transferred about 390 
votes to the Ultra-Tory, with whom they had previously been in com.. 
munication. The return of Mr. Ellice is now considered quite certain. 


Sir SamueL. Wna try has written a letter to the Morning Herald 
to explain the reason of his refusal to pay the demand of the returning- 
officer for the expenses of the last Marylebone election. He says that 
the demand is a questionable one, and is objected to by all the parties : 
hé paid it at the previous election, but his Committee will not allow 
him'to so do again. He also declares that he intends to defend his re- 
ttirn. [We did not observe this explanation in time to enable us to 
qualify, at the proper place, the statements which appear in a preceding 
column. } 


The Lord Lieutenant of Iteland has issued his‘proclamation, dated 
the 10th instant, for suppressing the Irish Volunteers. It is said that 
ifthe Conservatives meet on ‘Tuesday next (their first stated day of 
meeting after Easter), a proclamation suppressing them also will appear 
ofthe following Thursday. 





At the Old Bailey to-day, the trial of Marshall, Evans,.and Taylor, 
charged with the murder of the boy Paviour, was proceeded with, and 
occupied the Court till a late hour. The numerous witnesses examined, 
stated various circumstances of a suspicious kind against the prisoners, 
and'especially against Marshall ; but of a very vague character as re- 
garded the charge in question. The Jury acquitted the prisoners. 





Yesterday, the Select of St. Martin-in-the-Fields appeared. at 
fkenwell, attended by their witnesses; to ptefer indictments for riot 
against those inhabitants who had the courage toassert their right to 
be present in the Vestry on Easter Monday last, at the choosing of 
Churchwardens and other business of the parish; when they were com- 





pelled to make a forcible entry, in consequence of about ten or a dozen 
of the Seléct having locked themselves in the Vestry-room to transact 
the: most important parochial business. The Grand Jury, much to 
their honour, have thrown out the bill.—From a Correspondent. 





Mary M‘Carthy, an Irish girl, who was known by the name of 
“Pretty Mary,” was killed by lightning, during the heavy thunder- 
storm on Thursday, as she worked in the grounds of Mr. Abernethy, 
a market-gardener, near Hackney. 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


The Algerine Sloop-of War arrived at St. Helena, on the 10th February, with orders 
for the detention of all Dutch vessels which may touch there. The Dortenaar and 
Marco Bozzaris, from Batavia, have already been seized, 

The Moffat, Cromarty, from London to China, put into Singapore on the 6th November 
with loss of main and mizzen-masts, and other damage sustained during a gale which 
she encountered in the China seas from the 22d to 26th November. 

The Mary, Dobson, from Bengal to Liverpcol, put into the Mauritius on the 18th 
December ‘dismasted, and with her cargo much damaged. 

The Ocean Queen, from Mauritius to London, put into the Cape on the 20th January 
with loss of foremast, Se. 

The Company’s Ships Abercrombie Robinson, and London, from China, encountered 
a severé and sudden gale, near the Azores, on the 3lst March. The former ship lost 
her mizzen-mast and maintop-mast. The latter eut away her topgallant-masts, 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Maréh 23d, Madras, Beach, from Madras; Westoe, 
from the Cape. 26th, H.C.S. Orwell, Dalrymple, from China, 27th, H.C.S. Asie, 
Bathie, 'from ditto, 3lst, H.C,S. Dutchess of Atholl, Daniel; Macqueen, Lindsay ; 
and Thomas Coutts, Christie, from ditto. Cassiopea, M‘Gowan; and Alexander, 
M‘Lachlan, from Singapore. Boyne, Brown, from Bombay ; and Eliza Jane, Findlay, 
from the Cape. April Ist, John Adam, Butler, from Bengal. Guiana, Tait, from the 
Cape; and Simon Taylor, Christie, from Mauritius. 2d, Moira, O’ Brien, from ditto. 
4th, Waterloo, Goldsmith, from Sidney. Earl of Eldon, Theaker, from Bombay, 
Janet, Chalmers; and Ann Baldwiu, Crawford, from Mauritius. 6th, Palmira, Loader, 
from Bengal; and Diadem, Fairclough, from Singapore. 7th, Clarence, Lindsay, from 
Van Diemen’s Land. Atwiek, M‘Kay; and Achilles, Daucan, from Ceylon. Isabella, 
Wiseman, from Bengal. Mulgrave, Coulson, from Bombay: Hopeful, Mallors; and 


Marsiie 





Lavinia, Brooks, from the Cape; and Anne Jameson, Alexander, from Manilla. 10i} 
St. Hilda, Barues, from Bombay; and Addington, Nicholson, from Mauritius. 11i): 


Courier, Palmer ; and Marlborough, Middleton, from ditto. In the Downs, April. 5th 
Ellen, Patterson, from Singapore, 9th, John, Lowe, ‘rom Madras. Hardings, Thornton 
from Singapore; and H.C. 8. Abercrombie Robinson, Innes, and London, Smith, from 
China, llth, H.C.S. Charles Grant, Manderson, from ditto; and Madeline, Iumilto 
from Singapore. In the Channel, April 6th, Glenalvon, Brown ; Columbine, Brown 5 
Margaret, Grant ; Welcome, Paul; and Columbia, Ware, from Mauritius. At Cowes, 
March 28th, Cleopatra, Sweet, from Batavia ; and April 5th, Karl of Liverpool, Manning, 
from Manilla. At Bristol, March 28th, Ada, Faulkner, from Mauvitius, April 5th, 
Victoria, Wilson, from ditto. At Liverpool, March 25th, Duke of Lancaster, Hannay 
from Bengal. 29th, Dorothy, Garnock, from Bombay ; and Denison, Poole, from Mau- 
ritius. 3lst, Bounty Hall, Jackson, from Bengal; and John Taylor, Crawford, from 
Bombay: April 5th, Huddersfield, Noakes, from ditto. 8th, Princess Victoria, Snell ; 
and Lord Eldon, Dawson, from Bengal. In the Clyde, April Ist, Comala, MMer 
from Mauritius. At Leith, April 2d, Urania, Bergh, from Mauritius, At ©. 
March 25th, Spartan, Lumsden, from Batavia for Hambro’, At St. Helena, Ju: 
26th, Drummore, M‘Callum; and Feb, Ist, Woodmansterne, Batty, from M. 
ritius. Feb. 2d, Claremont, Brown, from Bombay. 14th, Southworth, Coombs, 
from Madras. 16th, Elizabeth, Batty, from Mauritius, 17th, Marquis Hastings 
Clarkson, from Bombay; Alexander, Waugh ; and Collingwood, Snipe, from Be 
and Emerald, Melviile, from Mauritius, 20th, Fame, Richardson, from ditto 
Asia, Graham, from Bombay. 22nd, H, C.S. i i ¥ i I 
King, from Bombay. 
grave; and Mary Ann Webb, Hesse, from Bengal. 
Quayle, Ble 
Currie, from S 
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i 3; and Elu 
General Palmer, Cot 
argaret, Rofur; and Reb 
lale, from Bombay; and Reliance, Cook, from Mauritius. 25th, if" 
apore ; and Kerswell, Haswell, from the Cape. 26th, Jordeson, 
son, from M iv 28th, Sir C. Forbes, Leslie; and Australia, Lobban, from Singa- 
pore; and Miranda, Brown, from Mauritius. At the Cape, Dec. 26th, Royal Sove- 
reign, Thompson; 28th, Susan, Gillies; 3lst, Exmouth, Warren; and Jan. 3d, Henry 
Wellesley, Johnston, all from London, Morven, Mitchell, from Cardiff. 9th, Triumph, 
Green, from London, 12th, Egeria, Whiteside; and 13th, Adventure, Young, from 
Liverpool. 17th, England (late), Blyth, from Batavia. 20th, Atholl, Maleolin, from 
Leith; and Flinn, Philipson, from London. Off the Cape, E 










we 












uplirates, Buckham, from 
Bengal; and Morley, Douglas, from Ceylon. At Mauritius, Dec. 18th, Victory, Biden; 
22d, W. Thompson, Stewart; 30th, Theodosia, Todd; and Jau. lst, George and M 
Roberts, all from London. At Ceylon, Nov. 7th, Seppings, from Londen. At i : 
previous to 10th Jan. Hero of Malown, Richmond; Lady Rafiles, Bourchicr ; Sir E rd 
Paget, Polleck ; Annandale, Fergusson ; and Golconda, Stewart, fron: London ; Stirling 
Castle, Frazer, from Clyde; and Royal George, Wilson, from Liverpool. At Beng’ 
Oct. 12th, Childe Harold, Leach; and 14th, Bolton, Aldham ; 15th, Lord Hungerforé 
Farquharson ; and 17th, London, Wimble, from London. 2ist, Albion, M‘Leor, from 
Liverpool, 24th, Coromandel, Boyes, from London. 25th, Belhaven, Crawford, from 
Clyde. 26th, Hindostan, Redman; 29th, Layton, Saunders; and 1 ke of Bucecleugh, 
Henning; Nov. 2d, James Sibbald, Darby; 5th, Duke of Northumberland, Pope; 
6th, Cesar, Thompson; and 7th, Burrel, Metcalfe, all from London. 12th, St. George, 
Thompson, from Bristol. 22d, Bland, Callan, from Liverpool. 24th, Duke of Bedford, 
Bowen; Dee. Ist, Recovery, Welbank ; Barretto, Laws; llth, Malcolm, Eyles; 234, 
Bencoolen, Tullis; and 29th, Roxburgh Castle, Denny, all from London. At Singa- 
pore, Oct. 29th, Emma, Milward, from Liverpool. Nov. 5th. H. C. S. Sir David Scoit, 
Ward; and 6th, Moffat, Cromartie, from London for China; the latter dismasted. Dec. 
7th, Colombia, Booth, from Liverpool, At Canton, Oct. 26th, Barossa, Wilson; Nov. 
3d, Broxbornebury, Shettler ; and Dee. lth, H. C. S. Reliance, Timins, from London. 
At Manilla, Aug. 13th, Angerona, Redknap, from London. 234, Janet, Pearce, from Liver- 
pool. Sept. 13th, Feejee, Bewley, from Liverpool. Oct. 17th, Solway, Proctor, from 
London. At Sydney, Oct. 7th, Lord W. Bentinek, Doughty; 11th, Renown, Hender- 
son ; Planta, Frazer; 16th, Dunvegan Castle, Duff; and Hercules, Vaughan, all from 
London. 18th, Thomas Dougal, Brown; and,29th, Sarah, Smith, from Liverpool; and 
Minerva, Robertson, from Leith. At Pernambuco, Feb. 24th, Florentia, Deloitte, from 
Sydney to London. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, March 15, Hero, Thompson, for Bombay; 16th, Daphne, 
Todd, for the Cape; 19th, Richard Reynolds, Dixon, for New South Wales; 20th, In- 
diana, Webster, for ditto, and Larkins, Campbell, for Bengal; 22d, Curler, Boyd. for 
Van Dienien’s Lata; 23d, Jean Graham, Dunscombe, for Bengal; Elphinstone, Short, 
for Madras; Enchantress, Canney, for New South Wales; and Warblington Crosbie, 
for Mauritius; 24th, Alexander, Cassie, for Madras; 25th, Peter Proctor, Terry, for the 
Cape; 26th, Abberton, Shuttleworth, for Madras; 23th, Lady Feversham, Ellerby, for 
Bombay ; 29th, Emma, Hudson, for Bengal; April’3d, Maria, Burton, for the Capes 
10th, Grecian, Smith, for Ceylon, and Platina, Wilson, for New South Wales. From 
Liverpool, Mareh 16th, Scamander, Rogers, for New South Wales; 17th, Patriot King, 
Clark, for Bengal,and James Perkins, Crowell, for Batavia; 21st, Lntrepid, Robinson, 
for Bombay, and Tartar, Bryant, for Batavia; 224, Memnon,’ Ekin, for Bengal; Lon- 
don, Pickering; for Bombay ; and Emma, Edgar, for Mauritius; 23d Prineess Victoria, 
Hart, for Bengal; and Princess Elizabeth, Lythgoe, for New Southt Wales; From the 
Clyde, March 14th, Orissa, Todd, for Batavia; 25th, Spence, Hardie, for Bombay. 











THE BOARDS OF CUSTOMS AND EXCISE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 2d April 1833. 
Sir+In my last letter I called attention to the expense and inutility of the 
Revenue Boards.. It is my intention in this letter to mention two or three in- 
stances, the readiest that occur to me, which will place in a strong point of view 
the curious regulations under which the public business is sometimes conducted. 
Those regulations are peculiarly the work of the Commissioners ; and a pretty 
correct judgment may be formed from them, of the qualifications of the parties 
by whom they are framed. At present my business shall be with the Customs. 
he officers’ of Customs at the outports have generally very considerable sums 

of money to disburse. The principal of these sums are their own salaries 
aliowances, and those of the Coast Guard Establishment:of Stations:and Cutterss 
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The account of these disbursements is called ‘‘the salary and incident account}; 
and. before the Collector forwards it to head-quarters, he subscribes an oath to 
it, that the sums specified in it have been actually paid, and that he believes the 
expenses were all necessary for the service. This: oath is a. regulation peculiar 
to the public service: no.private. establishment. resorts to such an expedient ; 
and I trust Ishall be able to show, that it is, as.framed by the Commissioners of 
Customs, most preposterous and unjust. It is indeed so. utterly indefensible, 
that, I cannot but wonder at the inattention or apathy of the parties, who have 
so long taken it without objection. Many of the payments made, are made in 
obedience to orders from the Board, and the Collector knows no more than the 
man in the moon the grounds on which they have been sanctioned. To give 
one example out of a great number—an Inspecting Commander sometimes thinks 
he requires an additional horse; and he forwards an application for one, to the 
Comptroller of the Coast Guard, and the Comptroller obtains.an order for it 
from the Board. All the information that is transmitted to the Collector is, 
that the order has been made, and he is to pay the additional expense. The 
payment is included in the Collector’s account; and he swears that it was ne- 
cessary for the service, although he is utterly unacquainted with the grounds 
upon which the Inspecting C der fi his application. I ask, Sir, 
whether a Collector, if required to take an oath at all, ought to be compelled to 
take it in such a form. Ought he to be required to swear for others, as well as 
himself? No one, it is clear, can take it conscientiously, unless he has a perfect 
confidence in the infallibility of the Board of Commissioners. I sincerely hope 
that this humble notice will be the means of effecting the abolition, or a moditi- 
cation of the rule which places Collectors in such a degrading situation. The 
oath proves that the Board have little confidence in the character of their officers, 
and as little in the check exercised over them. It can be intended only as an 
auxiliary to a defective system of supervision ; and under an improved system, I 
am inclined to think an oath, in any shape, would be unnecessary. When their 
accounts are properly checked and examined, the bond given by each Collector, 
with two sureties, ought, one would think, to be a sufficient security. 

I proceed now to the second instance alluded to at the commencement of my 
letter. In private establishments, simplicity is consulted in the mode of keeping 
the accounts, for the sake of convenience, and in order to save labour and ex- 

ense. But in the Customs department, some degree of ingenuity appears to 

ave been exercised in inventing a complex system. Thus, in regard to the pay 
of inferior officers, both of the Connt Guard and the Civil Establishment, the pay 
of each individual is divided into two descriptions,—his day pay, which is paid 
monthly ; and his annual salary, paid quarterly. This arrangement creates a 
necessity of entering each man’s name twice over in various accounts; which 
would be much simplified and reduced in bulk, if the annual salary, which is 
but trifling, was consolidated with the day pay. I know not exactly why the 
distinction was established ; but I feel certain, that the labour and trouble which 
it occasions greatly outweigh the importance of any reason for it, at which I can 
guess. What would be thought of such an arrangement in a private establish- 
ment? Would it not be considered preposterous to give the clerks and porters 
a salary of 51. per annum, ard 3s. a day as a day pay besides? Really, if the 
annual salary were changed into a Christmas-box to the most deserving, there 
would (to use a common phrase) be more sense in the arrangement. 

The last instance which I will mention at present, shall be briefly despatched. 
When it is intended to erect buildings, or perform other work of magnitude, the 
usual mode is to obtain estimates from as many tradesmen as offer them, and to ac- 
cept the lowest. - A respectable tradesman seldom offers the lowest. The inferior 
tradesman works with his own hands, and consequently at a somewhat cheaper 
rate. As he is seldom a responsible man, however, the parties of whom he pur- 
chases his materials trust him with caution; and as they cannot, having regard 
to his estimate, charge him a greater price to compensate for the risk of non- 
— they supply him with an inferior article; and when he has completed 

nis contract, the Government is the loser, owing to the unsubstantial nature of 
the work. It may be said that the buildings are always surveyed by a compe- 
tent surveyor, previously to the payment of the money; but it is difficult for 
any surveyor to ascertain of what materials a building is composed, after the 
erection of it is far advanced ; and if he were to attend frequently and examine 
it in its progress, the expense would swell the estimate to an amount greater 
than the estimates of the most respectable tradesmen. As a proof of what I am 
stating, I beg to add, that I have known greater profits made by persons who 
offered very low estimates, than by respectable tradesmen, who demanded a much 
higher price, and fairly performed their contract. A proper security for the 
performance of the contract can be seldom taken. Sureties are not easily pro- 
cured by every party, and the long period during which it is necessary to pre- 
serve the builder’s liabilty, is an insurmountable objection to contractors. Would 
it not be advisable to employ only respectable tradesmen, and to allow such an 
amount as, in the opinion ofa competent surveyor, would be a fair remunerating 
price for the work to be performed. A very low estimate should always be re- 
garded with suspicion. 

I trust you will think these suggestions not unworthy of notice; and by in- 
serting them in your valuable and influential paper, give them an importance 
which they could not receive from the very humble individual from whom they 
emanate. Were I a preacher of ‘‘ smooth things” I would venture to give my 
real name: as I am not, however, I am compelled to adopt another, to which I 
have a good title, and again subscribe myself, 

Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
ERITAS. 








THE CURRENCY. 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
[Continued from the last Number, p. 302.] 

8. In process of time, the gold which had been liberated found other chan- 
nels of consumption, and ceased, or nearly ceased, to fall in price; while fresh 
and great issues of paper money continuing to be made, the value of this latter 
kind of property now began to fall even as compared with gold, and, of course, 
fell yet more when compared with other kinds of property. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Increase in the Amount of Bank of England Notes in circulation: the increase in Country 
Bankers’ Notes, Bills of Exchange, &c. being probably in as great a degree. 


Average for the Ten Years ending 1797...... -Ten Millions. 
Amount in 1813 «........0....+- eeeeeeeeeeee twenty-four Millions, 
Prices in 1790* and 1813. 
Wheat Meat Butter Oatmeal Gold Labourer’s 
per bushel. per lb, per lb. per bushel. perounce. Wages perday. 
s. d. d. d, eG, 8 a, s. @. 
VO 000 GED cee H eee Ghiwee (5° FB coos F1IFMP.... 1 0 
18138 .... 14 4 «20. ie pia Cane EWS deed By Oyiooae: 2:3 


Comparative Value of a One Pound Note in the years 1790 and 1813. 
1790. 1813, 
Wheat, ....0....+. 3 bashels,...+.+,.+- 1¢ bushels, - 
MeAg, ooo. ccc cece OO MUG... ccc ccacccceeh? Lbs. 
Bitter ........0.06. BHM. 62... cece ee ee LG Dds, 
Oatmeal ........... 4 bushels,.........- 14 bushel. 
Gold......+...++0--123 grains........0...79 grains. 
Labourer’s time..... 20 days .......+.++.. Sf days. 
9. During the time that an inconyertible paper currency was in use, the 
* T am aware that oe in the year 1790. were somewhat lower than the average of 
the ten years ending 1797; but I have not access at this time to documents giving that 
a 





agricultural, manufacturing, trading, and commercial powets of the count 
were vastly increased : great quantities of land, hitherto waste, were brought inte 
cultivation ; the iron and cotton manufactures, and manufactures of many other 
kinds, were very greatly extended; and ships, docks, and canals, multiplied im 
every direction. 

10. The existence of the War, with its waste of property and waste of use+ 
ful labour, together with the restrictions on commerce which it produced, and 
the mischievous effects on trade and manufactures, caused by the burdensome 
taxes raised to maintain it, instead of being, as many have asserted, the cause of 
the increase in the productive and Prssmame i powers of the country, was. con- 
stantly destroying accumulation and checking production, to an enormous extents 
and required an immense power to counteract its effects. 

11. This counteracting power was the inconvertible paper currency ; itt 
patency consisting in the facilities which it afforded for representing property of 
every kind, and thereby of readily effecting exchanges. 

12. During the time of the inconyertible paper currency, the population of 
the country greatly increased ; prices of goods, and the habits and expectations 
of people became conformable to it ; the salaries of all Government officers, the 
pay of the Army and Nayy, the salaries of the Judges, &c. &c. were raised im 
proportion to the decreased value of bank-paper; the taxes were consequentl 
raised in the same proportion ; loans were borrowed in the new standard ; par d 
in a word, the engagements of the whole of society, whether made by agricultu- 
ralists, manufacturers, merchants, landowners, or capitalists, were formed om 
terms which showed the absence of any expectation that the then existing ar~ 
rangement of the currency would be altered. 


EXAMPLE. 

In the year 1814, a Government loan of the enormous amount of thirty mil- 
lions sterling was contracted, and on the following terms. For every handred 
pound in notes advanced to Government, the lender was credited with 1701. im 
the Three per Cent. Consols, and 10/, in the Four per Cents. ; which was the 
same thing as Government engaging to pay the lender an interest of about 
51. 11s. 6d. per cent. on the money advanced. This rate of interest (which 
is decidedly high, considering the security offered), shows the entire absence of 
a pay apa on the part of the lender that a still higher rate of interest would 
soon be paid: nor could he have had any expectation that Government would 
soon voluntarily offer to bind itself to pay him back a much larger sum than he 
had advanced,—that on the one hand the five notes anda half in which the 
yearly interest was paid (for every 1001. advanced), would, instead of being worth 
only 92 grains of gold each, as heretofore, be equivalent to 123 grains each; 
while on the other or the] 80/. of stock, instead of being paid off (as it was 
borrowed) in 100 pound-notes each worth 92 grains, would in a few years en- 
title the holder (as it has in fact entitled him), to 130 pound-notes, each worth 
123 grains of gold! In other words, who will venture to maintain that the 
loan of 30,000,0002. in 1814, was advanced under the expectation that, for every 
9,200 grains of gold lent to Government, 18,400 grains of gold would be paid 
back ; and that, too, in addition to receiving a very high interest until the debt 
was discharged ! 

13. Parliament having, after the war, unwisely determined that all paper 
money should be convertible into gold at the will of the owner, such standard 
should have been fixed upon as would have kept money at the same value as 
heretofore ; thatis, it should have been so arranged, in fixing the standard, that 
any sum of money, as 10/., should be worth no more corn, meat, iron, labour, 
&c. than heretofore. 

14. This fair standard would have been at least as low as 92 grains of gold to 
the pound-note; since the value in gold of the pound-note, even when gold was 
not required for circulation, and consequently when the gold market was well 
stocked, had actually been much lower than 92 grains for each pound-note. 

15. Instead of the standard of 92 grains of gold to the pound-note being fixed 
upon, the standard actually adopted was one of 123 grains to the pound-note. 

16. Assuming the increase made in the standard to be not more than 33} per 
cent. (certainly below the truth), then, by the acts passed in the years 1513 
and 1819 for resuming cash payments, and for doing so at the standard of 1797, 
—that is, at a standard of 123 grains of gold to the pound-note,—all the taxes 
of the country, whether direct or indirect, all import duties, all tithes whick 
had been compounded for, all rents, whether of land or of houses, all mortgages 
and debts of every kind—in a word, all money obligations of whatever deserip- 
tign—were, by those acts, increased by one third of their amount. 

17.. If the standard of 92 grains to the pound had been adopted, and at the same 
time it had been decreed that ever person’s rent, taxes, debts, &c. should be 
increased by one third of their amount, the effect would not have been more un- 
just and ruinous than was the result of Pext’s Bill of 1819, and its forerunner 
in 1815. 

18. If for the attainment of any conceived advantage, or for any other reason, 
Parliament was doggedly bent on returning to the obsolete standard of 1797, 
all public or private claims should have been reduced in the same proportion as 
the value of money had been increased. Thus, the pay of the Army and Navy, 
the salaries of all public officers, &c. which had been increased on the ground of 
the reduced value of money, shouid have been cut down by one quarter. Take, 
for instance, a salary of 4002. a year,—400/. if paid in gold at the rate of 123 
grains per pound sterling would be worth rather more than 530/. paid in the 
standard of 92 grains to the pound; or, to state the thing differently, 400. at 
the standard of 92 grains to the pound would be equal to 500/. at the standard 
of 123 grains to the pound. 

19. The nominal amount of the claims of the Fundholder, and of those of 
every other creditor, public and private, should have been reduced in the same 
proportion as the salaries of public officers, &c. should have been ; that is, they 
should have been reduced by one quarter. 7 

20. Those who suffered from the violent change in the standard were injured 
to a much greater extent than the gainers were benefited; the latter being in 
general a wealthy class, the former containing among their numbers all the 
needy in the country. 

21. It is not Jess absurd to defend the measure in question on the ground 
that it was only taking money out of one pocket to put it into another, than at 
would be to apply the same argument to a case in which a rich highwayman 
robbed a poor traveller of part of the few coins his purse contained. , 

22. Considering the vast extent to which claims, formed before the passing of 
Peex’s Bill, still remain undischarged, and the great difficulty there would be m 
carrying into operation any plan for cutting them down to their just amount, 
(rents, salaries, &e. inclusive); considering also, that many of those now im 
the receipt of rents, salaries, interest on Funded property, &c. are the identical 
men who contracted to receive smaller payments ; considering from this, the 
very questionable nature of the claims of the Fundholders upon any others tham 
the irresponsible Government by which their money was borrowed and disbursed. 
(some members of which Government acted to their own great emolument, m 
the double capacity of borrower and lender) ; considering all the circumstances, 
there would be a great balance of advantage: in even NOW undoing, as far as 
possible, the effects of Pexv’s Bill. . 

23. The remedy could be much more easily and much more advantageously 
brought about by an increased issue of paper money, an by a substitution. of 
smull coins for those now in circulation, and by a consequent reduction of the 
standard, than by “ an equitable adjustment. : 

24. Asan i a See towards accomplishing the end proposed, it would 
-be adviseable to appoint a Board of Control over the Bank of England (this 
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Boatu w be res yonsibie to Parliament), and to cecrce that Bank of England 

aper should he considered a legal tender from all parties excepting the Bank 
itself. The issue of one-pound notes, as well by private bankers as by the 
Bank of England, should be again legalized. And, further, a silver standard should 
be added to the gold standard ; that is, the Bank of England, and, of course, 
private banks also, should be allowed the option of paying off their notes in 
either silver or gold. 

25. The plan which it will be best to adopt when the arrangements can be 
matured, will be for a National Bank to be opened, with Branches throughout 
the United Kingdom. The profits to go into the public exchequer.. This 
Bank to issue paper money ; but neither in the issue of paper money, nor in 
any other way, to have a monopoly. 

26. The standard to be determined by taking a mean of the averages of 
several staple articles of great consumption or use: such as corn, meat, sugar, 
rice, iron, copper, atid té these may be added gold and silver. 

27. When the value of paper money rises above the mean average just de- 
scribed, its issues should be increased until paper money. falls again to its right 
level. When, onthe other hand, the value of paper money sinks below the 
mean average, a portion of the paper money in circulation should be called in. 

28. The paper money of the National Bank may either be convertible or in- 
convertible. 

29. If it be determined that the paper shall be convertible, then the Bank 
should have an option of paying off its notes either in gold or silver, or in fixed 
i. of the other enumerated articles. This latter payment, to which 
there would be no inducement to resort, unless a panic should arise, and the 
price of gold and silver consequently advance, would be most readily eflected by 
means of orders on different tradesmen. The causes, however, of a panic would 
be so very much reduced, that the chance of a necessity arising for a payment 
in “kind” would be very remote. 


I am, Sir, yours respectfully, H. 
27th March 1833. 


JEWISH DISABILITIES. 
¥O TME EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
. Worcestershire, 8th Mareh 1833. 

Sin—I have read, with more sorrow than surprise, an extraet in your Specta- 
tor of last week, from the speech of Mr. Cosserr on the question of “ Jewish 
Disabilities.” It is matter of notoriety, and perhaps only a natural conse- 
quence of the peculiar circumstances in which he has been placed, that talents 
of a very high order, are, in Mr. Consrrrt, clouded occasionally by prejudices 
equally strong. Yet the public were searcely Le cog for so unqualified a dis- 
play of intolerance, as that in which the honourable member for Oldham in- 
dulged on the occasion alluded to. Mr. Conserr, in reply to the speech of 
Mr. M. D. Hit, earped at the phrase “ lower orders,” made use of by that 
gentleman, and asked him—‘ Who were the lower orders?" ‘* Were they not 
all made by the same hand?" Let me retort the question of Mr. Conzerr ; 
Jet me ask him, Is not a Jew also a man ?—fashioned in the same form as him- 
self ?—endowed like him with reason ?—ceatined to move on the same sphere, 
and alike accountable to his Creator, not for the religion he may have professed, 
or the name he may have borne, but for the deeds which he has done. Is an 
adherence to the faith of one’s fathers, which Mr. Connert appears to consider 
as a virtue in himself, to become a handle for reproach only in the case of a Jew? 
And to whom is Mr. Cosnerr indebted for the transmission of the tenets of 
that religion, upon the strength of his belief in which he arrogates to himself 
such a decided superiority over a class of his fellow-men, if not to the Jews? 
‘Is the name of “ Jesus Christ” in the mouth of those who dishelieve in and 
deny his Divinity, more profaned than when it is made the watchword of op- 
pression and intolerance in the hands of his avowed disciple? Let us suppose 
that Mr. Cosrert, with the abilities and feelings he now possesses. had chanced 
to be born of Jewish parents: would he ¢hen have considered that circumstance 
a good and sufficient reason for his leading a life of obscurity—for his being covered 
with obloquy—for his utter exclusion, by law, from every sitgation of honour 
and profit which he might otherwise worthily have aspired to ML? Are talents 
and virtue less estimable—would they be less likely, if allowed a field for exer- 
tion, to be publicly beneficial, proceeding from the breast of a Jew, than from 
that of a Christian ? 

If the Jews be indeed, as Mr. Consett asserts, “ blasphemers by profession,” 
has he been specially delegated to take cognizance of their heresy? can he pre- 
sume to pronounce that his creed is the only one that leads to Heaven? is he 
prepared to defend the position ‘* Hors de U'église, point de salut?” Mr. Con- 
BETT reproaches the Jews with their propensity and ability to amass money; 
and indeed they are generally eonsidered so unscrupulous as to the means whereby 
they accomplish this end, that their very name has beeome a proverb—a by- 
word for trickery and fraud. The stigma may now be a merited one: but let 
us inquire whether the Jews alone deserve to be held responsibie for the odium 
of it: we will take a parallel ease from the transactions of our own day. Have 
not the Reformers of England, consisting for the most part, until recently, of 
the middle and labouring classes—the pillaged and half-ruined ‘ plebeians ”— 
have they not in numerous instances been styled the “ rabble "—reproached and 
derided for their poverty, by the identical men, or set of men, whose acts and 
Jaws have made them poor ; to support aud pension whom, and whose caste, 
they have been taxed and tithed into that state of pauperism which constitutes 
at once their crime and their disgrace? Even thue has it fared with the unhappy 
Jews; were they not, for ages, driven from country to country like dogs—for- 
bidden to engage in traflic, or to gain their bread by honest industry—denied the 

rotection of the laws—harassed, hunted, trampled upon, reviled, and spit upon ? 
as it likely, so situated, that they should hesitate to revenge themselves on their 
epprersors by the only means in their power—by the practice of extortion and 
usury? If, in spite of obstacles so apparently insuperable, the Jews succeeded, 
in some instances, in accumulating wealth—if they were suspected even of pos- 
‘sessing riches—were they not subject to fines, imprisonment, and every species 
ef torture, in order to wrest from them those riches, real or imaginary? Who 
has not heard of the inhuman treatment which the “ Jew of Bristol” received 
at the command of a King of England, and a Christian “ by profession?” The 
character which the Jews bear at the present day, has been forced upon them 
by centuries of tyranny ; during which it was essential not only to their worldly 
Bresperity, but to the actual preservation of their existence, that they should 
eny their wealth,—that they should employ that craft and cunning in its ac- 
quirement which is now turned against them asa reproach. It is Christian op- 
Soc which has made the word Jrw, almost kynonymous with that of kNave. 
he situation of the Jews, not only in England, but in every country professing 
Christianity, was for a long time precisely that of Damoc ies at the banquet; 
over whose head hung an unsheathed sword, suspended by a single hair! Even 
‘when persecution against them slackened, they were liable, at any moment, to 
be stripped of all their possessions, and driven, like sheep, from their places of 
refuge, tccording to the humour or the necessities of the reigning monarch. It 
néver entered into any Christian head, that a Jew should be treated like a man. 
Mr. Cosnerr complains that the Jews have recently acquired the right of pos- 
sessing freehold property in England. He should in justice direct his complaints 
against those Englishmen who have brought our lawe relative to money into a 
“tate so unsound and unnatural, that Jews, both Hebrew and Christian, have 
_ been enabled to acquire immense wealth, in an incredibly short space of time, 
and in a manner wholly unprecedented. It is not in human nature, Jewish or 
Christian, to neglect any means, open by the Jaws of the land, of acquiring in- 








dependence. I am no partisan of the Jews, as such; I am unacquainted with 
any member of the Jewish persuasion ; but I hold it to be equally opposed to 
reason, justice, and true religion, that the ereed which a man may profess, and 
which he receives as a sort of heirloom at his birth, should of itself suffice to 
exclude him from a participation in those advantages which he would else be 
qualified to share. Faw fully aware of the unpopularity of the Jewish faith ; 
and I know that the line of argument adopted by Mr. Cosperr was the best 
calculated to succeed, by appealing to the ignorance and the prejudices of those 
of a different persuasion. The Jews are regarded as a sort of moral monsters, 
on account of an event which took place, near two thousand years since, after a 
manner which is now and has long been very properly exploded. It is not, per- 
haps, generally known to the people of England, that death by crucifixion, was 
not, in the case alluded to by Mr. Cosnert, an isolated or a pointed instance of 
cruelty, but the general mode of execution, which the Jewish law assigned to 
criminals; and answering, at that time, in Judea, the same end as the’ perhaps 
more humane method of inflicting death by the axe, the rope, or the bullet, in 
later times. Ihave heard some persons remark, ‘that the Sees have no right 
im England, and that they ought to be compelled to return to their own country.” 
This is much upon a par with the humanity which dismisses the petition of a 
starving Irish peasant, by desiring him to repair to his own parish for relief! 
The Jews were forcibly ejected from their own country, ages: ago, by the law 
of the strongest: compelled to migrate, in search of subsistence, to foreign 
climes, they have lost their rank as a people, and have now neither home nor 
country! If, however, the Jews are looked upon asa nuisance here, Jet a coun- 
try be allotted to them, where they may go and exercise their religious rites un- 
molested ; nor be subject to the derision or scorn of a body so infinitely their 
superiors in the virtues of charity and toleration, asthe ‘ professors” of Chris- 
tianity! Mr. Cosserr alluded to the “ noise” which he says is made by the 
Jews in the performance of their devotions. It must be loud indeed, if it ex- 
ceed, in this respect, that sonorous nasal symphony which may be heard te 
proceed from the conventicles of those of our own sectarians yclept ‘* Metho- 
dists."" It is trite to remark, that persecution, whithersoever directed, invari- 
ably defeats its own intention ; and never was this axiom more forcibly exempli- 
fied than it has been in the history of the Jews. Moreover, intolerance in re- 
ligious matters, though it may, for the moment, pander to the gratification of 
national or individual prejudices, never fails, in the unimpassioned decision of 
succeeding generations, to meet with its appropriate reward. Of all the wise 
and beneficent acts that distinguished, in ancieat times, the reign of the great 
Cyrus in the East, the one for which history has awarded him the greenest laurel 
in his wreath of fame is, the release of the Jews from an odious and cruel cap- 
tivity. It was a prostration of power at the shrine of justice! Toselect a con+ 
trary example—of all the weak and vicious acts which sullied the government of 
Louts the Fourteenth of France, that which has left the darkest and most in- 
delible staim on his memory is, the revoeation of the Edict of Nantes, and subse- 
quent persecution of the Huguenots. And i]) does it become the avowed friend of 
the People—the able and strenuous advocate of the liberties of Englishmen—the 
patriot who, during « long life, has carried on a steady and glorious warfare 
against oppression and misrule ; ill does it become such a man, now, when his 
labours bid fair to be crowned with success—when his foot touches, as it were; 
the treshold of the temple—to sound the harsh trumpet of intolerance in the ears 
of the Jews! If Mr. Cosserr had said, ‘Charity begins at home: let us 
first of all legislate for our own country; let us see her sons once more pros- 
perous and happy: we may then, with more propriety than now we can, turn 
our attention to the consideration of the wants and wishes of those who, al- 
though they are aliens, have an undoubted right to be protected by salutary and 
equitable Jaws.” If something to this effect had proceeded from Mr. Consett, 
would it not—I appeal to every impartial and dispassionate person—have been 
in better taste, and more correct keeping with that love and advocacy of liberty 
for which Mr. Conserr aspires to be and is distinguished ; and more strictly in 
accordance with that freedom of thought and feeling which in his own case he 
so highly prizes, and so tenaciously defends ? 
Iam, Sir, yours respectfully, 
A Farmer's DauGHTER. 

[The pres:ure of matter, while the Parliament was sitting, delayed the 
insertion of this letter, which, as appears by its date, has been lying by us for 
some time. Our clever and amiable correspondent would have saved herself the 
trouble of attempting seriously to convert Mr. Consett to a more liberal mode 
of thinking on the subject ‘of Jewish emancipation, if she had held the same 
Opinion as ourselves with respect to the sincerity of his opposition to it. We 
believe that Mr. Cossutt is only playing off a piece of waggery.—Ep. } 





INTRIGUES AT THE INDIA HOUSE. 


Tue intrigues at the India House, alluded to in our last publication, 
stillgo on. Ex-Governors, Ex-Generals, and Ex-Members of Parlia~ 
ment, are busying themselves exceedingly in order to support the in- 
terests of the Directors or owners of less than 100,000/. worth of 
Stock, against the substantial interests of the great mass of the Pro- 
prietors, the owners of 5,900,000/. worth. Let the reader but recollect 
that the thirty worthy Directors are interested in the annuity of 
630,0001. to the extent of very little more than 10,000I. a year, but that 
their interest in Indian patronage is to the yearly extent of more than 
700,0001., and he will easily understand the nature of that noisy agita- 
tion which is at present shaking the India House to its centre. The 
Directors are stirring heaven and earth to prevail upon the Proprietors 
to conceive themselves a very ill-used set of men, and that the proposal 
of Government is very little better than spoliation. The Directors and 
their friends would haye the Proprietors of Stock and the public to be- 
lieve that the Company has commercial assets quite sufficient to pay 
perpetual annuity of 630,000/. per annum. If a commercial body, that 
for two centuries has been conducting itself like a sheer spendthrift, 
had any such funds, it would be a matter of singular curiosity. Let us 
take a rapid glance at their own statement, and we shall-see at oncé the 
monstrous character of the delusion which they are either practising on 
themselves or attempting to. practise on the public. 

In a ‘** View of the component parts of the Company’s Commercial 
Capital, as computed on the Ist of May 1829," the Company’s credits 
are made to exceed twenty-two millions and a half stirling, while their 
debts do not much exceed a million and.a half; leaving a balance in 
their favour of about twenty-one millions. Among the eredits, we 
have cash in the Home or Indian Treasuriés, with funds in the public 
Stocks, or in the hands of the Government, amounting in round num- 
bers to three millions four hundred thousand pounds. We shall suppose, 
for argument sake, that these are good assets, and that the territorial 
revenue has no claim upon them; although even this be a disputed 
matter. This is the only sum in the whole account that has even a 
plausible aspect, or which, at any rate, does not admit of the largest 
deductions. All the other items have even the most monstrous aspect 
of exaggeration ; of which the following are samples. 

“ Value of goods in England,unsold (market price),” in round num- 
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bers 5,600,0007. ‘The greater part of this consists of tea, estimated at 
the monopoly BEA at, ry is, Bohea at 1s. 6d., when it is selling at 
Rotterdam and Hamburgh at 9d. ; and Congou at 3s., when free-trade 
would supply it, fresher and of better quality, at 1s. 6d. From this 
item, therefore, must be struck off at once 50 per cent., or 2,800,0002. 
Among the other assets, we find, ‘“‘ Debts owing to the Company in 
India, China, &c.” We have here a lumping sum exceeding 1,300,000/. ; 
and not one word said of bad debts, although it is notorious to every 
one at all acquainted with the mode in which the Company’s business 
is done in India, that there are enormous irrecoverable debts arising 
from advances made to the peasantry for the investment of silk, piece- 
goods, &c. ; we may safely strike off half a million on this head. The 
next item is a most palpable thumper; and every intelligent person who 
has an opportunity of ocular demonstration will confess it to be so at 
once. ‘* Value of the East India House and Warehouses.” This is 
made within a fraction of 1,300,0007. The warehouses are in the 
midst of the city, and not within the walls of wet-docks; the latter 
being the only description of public warehouses now of much value. 
As to the India House itself, supposing the Government to be trans- 
ferred to the Crown, and of course the Indian offices removed, as they 
must in any case be, to the West end of the town, what value can it 
have beyond that of the ground on which it stands ? In common sense, 
one million at least must be struck off this item. In 1829, the India 
House and Warehouses are reckoned 150,000/. more valuable than in 
1814,—although in the first year the value of all fixed property was 
much smaller, and in the latter year the currency was depreciated 25 
per cent. ; no additions of the least moment having in the meanwhile 
been made to the property. ‘ Value of Ships, Sloops, and Vessels, 
exclusive of those stationed abroad.” This item is put down at above 
170,000/. One hundred and seventy thousand for a fewriver craft, and 
for seven or eight worn-out ships, of so inconvenient a size, even had 
they not been worn-out, that when the trade is opened they will be 
utterly unsaleable except for breaking-up! The last item in the ac- 
count is the most monstrous of all. “ Balance due from the Territorial 
ranch.” This, which exceeds a sum of 4,600,000I., is a disputed ac- 
count; and the counter charges by the Territory against the commerce 
are far more numerous; but these, of course, are not alluded to. Of 
tthe Home Bond Debt of the Company, amounting to about 3,800,000/., 
not a word is said in the column of debts, with the exception of a small 
sum of 30,0007. of interest, because the Directors have thought proper 
of late years to foist this debt, plainly of a commercial character, upon 
the Territory ; though the India Board of course has never al- 
lowed it. 

Now as to the Dead-Stock in India, the Company modestly witholds 
this from their statement, trusting that the vagueness of the demand will 
‘be more useful to them than stating particulars. Here is a note, however, 

showing the value of the Dead-Stock “in the actual occupation of the 
Commercial department.” In 1814, this amounted for all India, ex- 
clusive of China, exactly to the sum of 467,171/.; and in 1821, to 
556,206. ; that is to say, at the expiration of fifteen years, after the 
Company had been beaten out of almost every branch of its Indian 
commerce, and after they had actually abandoned every part of it with 
the exception of the production of Raw-silk, their Commercial Dead- 
Stock miraculously rises near 20 per cent. It is obvious, there must 
be either folly or hocus-pocus in this proceeding. We believe the fact 
‘to be this—the monies laid out in necessary repairs from year to year 
are considered as so many additions to the value of the property; and 
of the depreciation of a property, or-even of its total disappearance 
altogether, no account is taken. In this manner, estates and planta- 
‘tions under the appellation of lodges, parks, and other fine aristocratic 
English names, were to be found upon the Commercial books of the 
‘Company, at high valuations, of which in nature there were no traces— 
‘they had been swallowed up in the Indian jungles. 

But then, the Company insist that they have a right to forts, estates, 

territories, and the Lord knows what all. They claim, for example, 
the towns of Caleutta, Madras, Bombay, the Madras Jaghire, and Lord 
Clive’s Jaghire, or the twenty-four Pergunnahs. It is very difficult 
indeed to know what in this case the worthy Company would be at. 
First and-foremost, by the law of nations, no territory can be acquired 
by conquest or otherwise, by king or subject, except on behalf of the 
people or nation. Then for the last forty years, to make assurance 
‘doubly-sure,:the Legislature has expressly declared that its lease of the 
Indian Government is given to the Company “without prejudice to the 
undoubted sovereignty of the Crown of the United Kingdom.” With 
the -sovereignty the Company have nothing to do after April 1834: 
what then can they have? Nothing, of course, but private property. 
In.the towns -of. Caleutta, Madras, and Bombay, all lands and houses 
‘are as completely the property of. private individuals, as in London, 
Bidinburgh, or Dublin, ‘and generally worth twenty-five years’ purchase. 
The small quit-rents and assessments which are levied, most of them 
‘under sanction of Acts of Parliament, go of course to the Crown, and 
not to a joint-stock company. As to the landed estates which have 
been claimed, the land is as much private property in these, as in the 
cities and towns. Not only this, but in these very estates, the Company 
themselves, in virtue of their delegated sovereignty, and at the very 
time that. Parliament proclaimed the right of the Crown to the sove- 
reignty, in 1798, conferred upon the owners of the land a more perfect 
ight of private property than had existed before by fixing in perpetuity 
‘the quit-rent to be paid to the State. The owners of the land are in 
this case natives of India ; and the Company, in any one shape or form 
whatsoever, will not have a single farthing’s interest in it after the 
conclusion of their lease in 1834, So much for the Company’s “* Assets 
in India.” rs rs 

‘From the Company’s twenty-one million of assets,—or twenty-one 

millions and a half, allowing for their Dead-Stock in ‘India and in 
China,—we haye struck off upwards of twelve millions, leaving a very 
‘dubious balance of about nine millions for the payment of a perpetual 
dividend of 630,0002. At the present price of 3 per cent. Consols, it 
would take upwards of eighteen millions sterling to purchase such an 
annuity: and the Company can muster but nine millions, to meet a 
«charge of double the amount. But this is not all, the nine millions, 
—or whatever else it may turn out to be,—besides paying the dividends, 
would have to meet “all claims,” as the Directors thechoalies express 
at,'in their corresvendence with Mr. Garant, in England and in India 








for Commercial Pensions, &c. 
Commercial Department at present cost about 46,000/. per annum ; and 
the Commercial establishments, at the India House only,—which, ac- 
cording to the Directors, would require pensions, estimated at about 
two-thirds of their present salaries,—amount to upwards of 300,0002. 


The annuitants and pensioners of the 


per annum. We have to add, however the Indian Commercial esta- 
blishments, which, according to the Company’s own returns, amount to 
130,000/. per annum. _ In short, it is pretty clear, that were the Company 
left to what they are facetiously pleased to call their own resources,” 
there would be but a Flemish account of their “own resources.” The 
truth is, that the Company’s pretended capital of twenty-one millions 
is for the most part, if not altogether, after paying legitimate demands 
upon it, an illusion,—the creation of much skilful mystification on the 
part of Honourable Directors, and of much stupid ignorance on the 
part of the public. One striking fact will set this ina clear light. 
According to the Company’s own showing, the total amount of their 
profits for fifteen years together, ending with 1829, little exceeded 
twenty millions sterling; which does not much exceed 6 per cent. per 
annum, including their monopoly of the Tea-trade, from which more 
than ten millions of their profits are admitted to have been derived,—a 
sum which there is no one now s0 ignorant as not to be aware is so 
much that the people of England, and especially the middle and lower 
classes of them, are periodically fleeced of through the instrumentality 
of the monopoly. But for this fleecing of their countrymen, there 
would have been no profits at all,—no, not even enough to yield the 
common market-rate of interest. 

The proposition of the Government to the Directors, is one of the 
most liberal, we are indeed afraid one of the most prodigal, which a 
Government ever made. The territory of India has been gained by 
British blood or money, and maintained by funds yielded by land-rents 
in India, and the industry of Indians, assisted very materially by the 
British capital and enterprise, which has found its way into the country 
as it were by stealth. The name of a company of merchants only has 
been used in making the conquest, and in maintaining it. Under that 
name, things illegal and unconstitutional have been done, which could 
not so easily have been perpetrated by more responsible agents. ‘This 
has tended to mystify the public mind on the subject. The public has 
a vague notion, that it owes to the East India Company a kind of 
debt of gratitude; although it cannot well tell what, or why, or where- 
fore. For God’s sake then, let the Proprietors of Stock have the 
benefit of the delusion,—for they have been not less deluded than the 
rest of the public. 

The Directors complain that they have not British security for the 
payment of their annuity of 630,0001. This is neither modest nor de- 
cent. The security offered to them is that of the Indian territory. 
With sonie considerable improvement, it is the very security on which 
they themselves, in the exercise of their delegated sovereignty, have been 
borrowing for the last half century, and upon which they have actually 
borrowed upwards of forty millions. That that security is a good one, 
is pretty evident, from a few facts which which we shall now mention. 
The whole amount of the debt is but two years’ purchase of the Indian 
revenue. The whole of the above forty millions are borrowed at anin- 
terest of from 4 to 5 per cent. Even the “4 per cent. loan,” as it is 
called, is by the last accounts at no greater discount than from 3 to 1 
per cent.,—a mere brokerage. The 5 per cent. loans, of which there 
are several, are, if the dividends be not payable in England, at a premium 
of from 1} to 5} per cent. The only 5 per cent. loan of the Indian Go- 
vernment of which the dividends are payable in England, is at a very 
high premium, we think not less than 28 percent. At the very height 
of the unprosperous and lingering contest carried on with the Birmans, 
many millions sterling were borrowed at 5, and very considerable sums 
at even 4 per cent. ; private borrowers being compelled then, as they 
are now, to pay from 8 to 12 percent. interest. ‘The Government has 
offered, beyond this security (foolishly enough, in our opinion), the 
formation of a guarantee fund of 1,200,000/. Parliament is to acknow- 
ledge the provincial security given, which was never done with respect 
to the Indian debt; the interest is made payable in England, “ on the 
day it falls due ;” and the annuity is paid off at the rate of 1001. for 
5l. 5s. of annuity,—which in reality is giving the stockholders 200/. for 
every 1001. of capital stock. The very hour that the project was 
known at the Stock Exchange, the value of India Stock rose from 208 
to 223; and, with slight fluctuations, it has pretty well maintained its 
price ever since. Nay, more than this—some months back, India Stock 
was as low as 190; and even Bank Stock, bearing a dividend of but 8 
pe cent., while Indian bore a dividend of 10} per cent., was absolutely 

igher. The Government project, however, oozed out somehow ; and 

India Stock rose, very much to the astonishment of all who were not 
in the secret, to 208; so that, in reality, up to the present day, the 
Government proposal has improved the value of this Stock by 15 per 
cent. Compare this with the rapid fall in the value of Bank of Eng- 
land Stock, immediately upon the publication of the Report of the Se- 
lect Committee. In a word, those who purchased India Stock a few 
months back at 190, are likely to enjoy in perpetuity an interest of full 
54 per cent. for their capital. Surely the Directors themselves cannot 
be supposed to be very ill pleased with the scheme, when we see them 
insisting upon making the annuity irredeemable. 

It is a redeeming portion of the Government scheme (a-part from 
the dabbling of proprietors in its administration, for we consider that a 
nuisance), that so considerable a class as the holders of India Stock are 
made to take an.interest in the peace, order, and good government of 
peels Upon which the punctual payment of their dividends is to 

epend. : goes 

In conclusion, we must inform the reader, that probably not less than 
one-half of the East India Directors—of the very men who object to 
the security of the India territory, for the payment of the annuity of 
630,000/. under so many additional advantages—are themselves toa 
large extent creditors of the State upon the inferior security which the 
Local Government alone was enabled on its own authority to give. 

This is amusing enough; but the fact is, that the Directors are sore at 
the prospect of losing power and patronage,—vexed to the soul, that 
they can no longer quarter sons and nephews to the tune of 100,000I. 
erannum, upon the profits of Congo and Bohea; and, as good stanch 

ories—such for the most part they are—very meritoriously determined 
to drive as hard a bargain as they can with the Whig Ministers. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POSITION OF THE MINISTRY. 


WE quoted in the Spectator of last week a paragraph from the 
Times, relative to the election of Sir Joun Hosnovse for West- 
minster. While Sir Jonn, somewhat indiscreetly, endeavoured 
to make it appear, that the Westminster electors intended to mark 
their approval of the conduct of Ministers, by their renewed choice 
of himself for their representative, the Leading Journal took a very 
different view of the case: it was Sir Joun, the Times said, who 
lent strength to the Ministers—it was a proof of uncommon merit 
that his connexion with them had not lost him his seat. This cer- 
tainly was not paying a very high compliment to its quondam 
Ministerial friends ; but the Times having discovered, we presume, 
that it was sailing on the right tack, fired a regular broadside into 
the Treasury on Thursday last. 

After stating that the main body of the Reformed House of 
Commons was, when first sworn in, decidedly Ministerial,—and 
that the motive which induced the electors to return men of that 
political stamp, was confidence in the declarations of Ministers 
that the Reform Bill was only a means for the attainment of every 
other useful reform,—the Times proceeds as follows. 

‘¢ Now, it seems not altogether irrational to conjecture, that what the King’s 
Ministers gained by fidelity to their engagements, they might, by continuing 
the same proud course of honour and virtue, haye preserved to this hour undi- 
Minished. Yet what appears to be the fact? In Parliament, as the session 
advanced, their majorities have been dwindling from week to week; and out of 
Parliament their declared supporters have been roughly handled wherever they 
showed themselves as candidates against Radicals or Tories. In the City of 
London, which at the General Election had returned Alderman Waithman, an 
avowed friend of Ministers, a new election was held for a citizen to supply the 
place of that honest and consistent Whig; but instead of Alderman Venables, 
who, besides being a pledged Liberal, hes a friend of the Grey Administration, 
had recent and considerable claims upon the favour of the London constituency, 
Mr. Lyall, a known Tory, was returned. In Marylebone Mr. Murray, a pro- 
fessed friend of his Majesty’s Ministers, was set aside with little apparent trou- 
ble; and Sir Samuel Whalley, whose Liberal politics were understood to be of 
a far broader and more thoroughgoing character than those which had lately 
begun to be ascribed to the Cabinet, was elected by a large majority. Mr. Hope, 
the rankest of the Tory race, was far ahead of the Ministerial candidate. he 
Grey principles were, it seems, more odious even than those of the Conservative 
Club. At Sunderland, the friend of Ministers was signally defeated. At 
Gloucester itself, where the Whig Berkeleys are so strong, a gentleman of that 
family, who had just taken office, and had thus identified his cause with that of 
Ministers, has been beaten by a Tory, who himself but a few short weeks before 
had been a rejected suitor.” 

It is evident from these defeats, says the Times, that the “mind 
of the country is undergoing an Anti-Ministertal change:” and 
since that is the case, the Times thinks it prudent to undergo an 
Anti-Ministerial change also. To do the Leading Journal justice, 
it has not minced the matter: it slashes away at the poor Whigs 
with full as much fury as ever it poured upon the Destructives. 

6 The public have often been appealed to on behalf of Ministers, by reason 
of the difficulties under which Lord Althorp and his colleagues have been placed 
by the keenness and pertinacity of the opposition in the House of Commons 
upon the Irish Coercion Bill. But were not such difficulties in a great degree 
of their own creation?” 

We of the Spectator have always held—and what is more, have 
repeatedly expressed our opinion—that their difficulties, from the 
very beginning of the Session, were of their own creation. But 
what course would the Ministry have adopted, had they acted 
with common forethought and discretion? Let us again hear what 
the Times has to say upon this point. 

*¢ Was there ever a more unfortunate and injudicious contrast than that which 
Ministers forced upon every man’s attention, between their eagerness to pass 
such a bill into law, and their seeming repugnance to realize, or even to develop 
satisfactorily, any plan of thorough conciliatory Reform for England or Ireland, 
jin affairs of Church, or Finance, or Adminstrative policy ? 

* Had Mr. Stanley or Lord Althorp come forward in the first instance, and 
simultaneously with the proposal of the Coercive Bill opened out a scheine, at 
once enlarged and definite, for the readjustment of Ecclesiastical interests of all 
communions—for the amendment of the Poor- laws, which they ought themselves 
to have examined and considered—for the establishment of Irish Poor-laws— 
for the relief of Factory children from torture and disease—for the moral and re- 
Jigious Education of the poor of both countries—for the removal and commu- 
tation of odious and inequitable Taxes, long cried out against by the whole 
kingdom—it would not have been at all required of Ministers that they should 

roceed at once to discuss and enact such measures until after the Coercion Bill 

ad passed ; but the mere announcement of such views would have neutralized 

three-fourths of the opposition to the repressive bill; so that the time thus 
ained would have enabled Ministers to get on far more rapidly with the other 
usiness of the session than they have done.” 

The readers of the Spectator, we believe, will not be struck with 
the novelty of these suggestions, whatever they may think of their 
value. We have in fact repeatedly urged the Ministry, before the 
tide had decidedly turned against them, to adopt that line of con- 
duct which the Times, now that it is too late to do them any ser- 
vice, assures them would have enabled them to retain their power 
and popularity. Now we call upon oar readers to judge, who have 
acted the most patriotic part in this conjuncture—we, who 
anxiously and honestly gave them timely notice of the dangers 
which beset their path, or those thoroughgoing partisans, who 
having helped them along to: the brink of the precipice, stand 
ready to fling them over it into the abyss. below? 

The Morning Chronicle also bears witness to the unpopularity 
of Earl Grey and his colleagues. ‘The course,” it says, “ that 
Ministers have hitherto pursued, has been unpopular, as has been 
but too evidently demonstrated.” The Chronicle then proceeds 
feebly to plead in their defence, that they were afraid of the Con- 
servatives, and introduced their Suppression Bill to conciliate these 
implacable foes. This is precisely the delinquency which we lay 








to their charge: they have been bent upon pleasing and bribing 
over the Conservatives, at the risk of disappointing and alienating 
the Reformers—the Nation. But the Chronicle would fain make 
the Reformers as much in dread of the Tories as the Ministers are 
admitted to be. 

* It is quite true that, at present, we are all at the merey of the Crown and 
the Conservatives. Were the King to withdraw his confidence from the Whigs, 
and a dissolution to take place at the present moment, the neat Parliament 
would be Conservative.” 

Indeed ! Are we all at the mercy of the Conservatives? What 
then is the Reform Act good for? If*the Whig party were to 
come into contact with the’ Conservative phalanx now, we admit 
that 7¢ might be shattered to pieces: 
the Reformers of England are made of firmer stuff—the Con- 
servatives would gain a few votes, at the expense of the Whigs, by 
a new election, but the Independents and. Radicals would gain 
many more. 

It will be said, that Earl Grey and his. colleagues must surely 
have discovered the error of their ways—they must see as clearly 
as the Times that “the ground is slipping: from under their feet ;” 
and a change for the better will ensue when: Parliament reassem- 
bles. How far this is likely to be the case, the following signifi- 
eant paragraphs, which we copy from the ‘Morning Herald, will 
enable the reader to judge. 

“The race of political guessers and quidnunes. have their attention kept 
wholly directed to the supposed goings-on during’ the Easter week, at Zord 
Sefton’s villa, Stoke Farm, near Windsor ; at which place the Lord Chancellor 
and the Home Secretary are passing the vacation; while, by what is deemed a 
singular coincidence, Sir Robert Peel has fixed upon Salt Hill, in the same 
neighbourhood, as the place of his holyday sojourn. This, added to the indis- 
position (either real or official) of Lord Althorp, affords a wider field for con- 
jecture than any which the loungers about St. James’s:Street, and at the Clubs, 
have had to work upon for a considerable time.” % bi . . 

** The King when at Windsor, during his morning rides, pays a frequent visit 
to the cottage of Lord Sefton, at Stoke Farm, only a few miles from the palace. 
Her Majesty, who is an enthusiastic florist, has often been delighted with the 
conservatory at Stoke Farm; which is upon a large scale, and is decorated with 
the most choice native and exotic plants.” id ¥ * . 

_ * Nothwithstanding the floral beauties of Stoke Farm, its present visitants, 
it is said, do not find themselves entirely on a bed of roses.” 

The Ministers, then, are persuaded, that to regain their lost 
footing in the country, a union with the trading politicians of the 
Conservative party is all that is necessary ! 

When our correspondent and adviser, Joun Smitu of Oxford 
Street, a few weeks since informed us that we were “on the wrong 
tack,"—that the popularity of the Whig Ministers, “ the Reform- 
ing Ministers,” was firmly rooted,—we told. him to wait for six 
months, and then feel how the public pulse would beat upon that 
subject. Well, six weeks, instead of months, have not elapsed, 
and the sworn advocates of Ministers, the 7%mes and the Globe 
among the rest, are obliged to allow that their party is falling to 
pieces. If we once stood almost alone among the Liberals in 
opposition to their policy, we are any thing but singular in our opi- 
nion now. 





AGENTS OF THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT IN 
FRANCE. 


In a paper in the April Number of the New Monthly Magazine, 
on the Diplomatic Service,—which is not without its value,—the 
following passage occurs respecting the French Embassy and the 
Commercial Commissioners now employed in France. 

‘«* At the head of the Paris Embassy is Lord Granville; a high-bred and dis- 
tinguished nobleman, and possessing all those advantages of station and educa- 
tion which might fit him for his office. Mr. Hamilton Hamilton, a gentleman 
of fair acquirements, who has seen much service, is Secretary of the Embassy. 
Mr. Ashburnham, a well-informed and well-educated man, is paid as Attaché ; 
and then there are other gentlemen attached to the Embassy without receiving 
any salary. These Attachés happen to be well-informed ; have seen a good deal 
of the world, and been employed at various courts. One would imagine, then, 
that there is sufficient talent combined here to do a good deal, if well employed : 
now how is itemployed? What they have to do, is simply to copy despatches ; 
and every talent they have, beyond that of writing legibly, is lost to the public. 
Could not these gentlemen be employed differently? Would not one, the 
youngest in the service, be sufficient to do all the business of copying? But 
not only does an Attaché do nothing, but it is presumed that, because he is an 
Attaché, he is unfit to do any thing. For instance,— 

“ The Government have wished to enter into some commercial arrangement 
with France. It has been thought desirable to have a report of the state of com- 
merce in France. Is this embassy, costing the country so much, and possessing 
so much ability, which costs the country nothing—is this Embassy incapable to 
negotiate this arrangement ? to make this report? Ifit is incapable to do this, 
it is a disgrace to the country that sends it forth! If it isnot incapable.—which, 
knowing the persons it is composed of, we must suppose,—why, in the name of 
Providence, send Dr. Bowring and Mr. Villiers, with five guineas a day, to do 
what might be done just as well without them? Not that they are not able 
men, and well worth their five guineas a day, but they are doing that which 
others there are capable of doing, and are paid to do.” / 


It certainly does seem very absurd that this country should an- 
nually pay nearly twelve thousand pounds for a Diplomatic Staff, 
and God knows how much beside in couriers and incidental ex- 
penses, and yet, at the moment when any real business is required to 
be done, be obliged to send a Special Commission. The remedy is, 


-however, not exactly of the kind that the writer proposes. It may 


not a little hurt the pride of the Diplomatic Staff at Paris, that they 
are thus in a manner superseded ; but had the duties of the Special 
Commissioners been intrusted to these official gentlemen, we feel 
very certain that the business would have been miserably botched. 


The three gentlemen herein named may be very well qualified for - 


the despatching of couriers and the keeping up the’dignity of the 
Hdtel de ! Ambassade Britannique; but there is not one of them 
capable of conducting the inquiries. intrusted to Messrs. ViLLIERS 


the great body, however, of 
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and Bowrrna. Not one of them ever imagined that diplomacy | 
has any thing to do with trade or manufactures; not one of them 
understands any more of the seience of commerce than he does of | 
the transcendental calculus. If these men had been fit to be em- 
ployed in such an important task, they would have exhibited such 
aptitude in their pursuits or their publications: now we should 
like to have pointed out to us a single thing that any of them has 
ever done, or a single claim that any one of them has to official 
employment at all, beyond aristocratic connexion and Tory in- | 
terest. 

On the other hand, the labours of Messrs. VitLiers and Bow- 
RING have been beneficial far beyond even the limits of their mis- 
sion. The familiarity of these gentlemen with the principles and 
the practice of trade and commerce—the popularity and liberality 
of their opinions, and their remarkable acquaintance with the 
language of the country—have produced the happiest effect, not 
merely in the direct manner of opening to them all sources, 
but in disposing French public opinion to regard British intentions 
with a friendly eye; and more especially have they been useful in 
causing to be cultivated and spread in the Provincial Press, enlight- | 
ened notions on the great subject of international intercourse. | 
The change that has taken place in the tone of the French Press, | 
formerly most bigoted and narrow in its notions on this subject, 
is attributable, we have reason to believe, to the personal influ- | 
ence of the two Commissioners; who have neglected no oppor- 
tunity of diffusing right notions among the powerful organs of 
opinion in France—the Provincial and Metropolitan Editors of | 
Newspapers. Assuredly a proceeding of this kind would have | 
ill comported with the dignity of either Principal Secretary or | 
First Attaché; and what is more, neither would the privilege of | 
communication have been granted to them. The French know 
very well who it is that such men represent in England; whereas, 
in meeting such men as Mr. Vitiiers and Dr. Bowrine, they 
know they are dealing with enlightened lovers of science, of peace, 
and popular happiness. A pretty business indeed would have | 
been made of the Commercial Commission, had such men as the | 
First Attaché been ever joined with it! It would be pleasant 
to see one or two of these dandy gentlemen, in their blue and 
silver uniforms, in close conversation with Faaconnet, operative 
editor of the Lyonnese Echo de la Fabrique,—or worse, before a 
searching Committee of the House of Commons on the Silk 
question! 

Let such men as Mr. Hamitron Hamitton and the Honour- 
able CHARLES ASHBURNHAM, and half a dozen others unpaid and 
unknown, keep their places till “further orders;” but let them 
not stimulate any of their set to make complaints that they are 
not employed on a business which they would only botch. 








PUBLICITY OF PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


TuHat Members of Parliament are elected to represent the opinions 
of their constituents on important public questions, and that they 
have no business whatever in the House of Commons when they 
cease to do so, is a principle the truth and reasonableness of which 
has only very lately been generally admitted. With what pretence 
to consistency any man who makes this admission can refuse to | 
supply his constituents with the means of judging correctly of his 
Parliamentary conduct, is quite inconceivable. Yet an authorized 
publication of the votes on divisions is strenuously opposed. That 
a great majority of those who object to it have private and not 
very creditable motives for their opposition, it is certainly fair to 
presume; but the only avowed objection of any weight is the 
waste of time which it would oceasion. It is pretended that a great 
saving of time is accomplished by the present plan of turning the | 
dissentients out of the House like a flock of sheep. But this ex- | 
cuse will not serve. It would be easy to suggest a variety of 
methods by which all the objects of regularity, correctness, and | 
economy of time, would be accomplished. In the last Westminster | 
Review, the details of a plan are given, which appears to be feasible 
and simple, and adequate to the end in view. It is as follows. 

“* Let prepared lists of names be printed, with columns for the Ayes, Noes, 
Neutral, Absent. 

** Let each member have his own seat, a seat belonging to the place which he 
represents. 

** Let she members in the different counties be seated together. 

** Let tellers be appointed for each county, or for so many seats; and on the 
occasion of a division, let each teller pass from one seat to another, and take 
from each member’s mouth his Aye, No, or Neutral; if his seat were vacant, 
his absence would be declared. 

“«¢ The teller of each division should immediately give his list to the Clerk of 
the House appointed to-receive the lists from the tellers, and it should be his 
duty to cast up the lists, a most simple operation. The four or fiye clerks ap- 
pointed for the purpose, might then hand over their lists to the Principal Clerk, 
who would add together the results. The whole of this process would consume 
ten minutes, or less. 

«‘ The members would, on the occasion of a debate, flock to their respective 
seats; many of the most regular, and who were not attached to particular par- 
tfes, would be already there. ‘ 

‘In this way, the divisions might be taken many times in the course of a 
single evening ; and the frequency, so far from being an objection as was urged, 
‘would produce greater facility in the operation, and compel a more regular at 
tendance. 

If these suggestions were acted upon, it would be seen at a 
glance, what portions of the empire, or what great interests, were 
or were rot represented on any particular question,—whether 
there was a full attendance, for instance, of Metropolitan members 
when the repeal of the Assessed Taxes was under discussion ; 
whether the seats appropriated to the representatives for York- 
shire or-Lancashire were empty or occupied when the abolition of 








| * lock-up houses ” 


the Corn-duties was proposed. The votes, ot father the no-votes 


| of the neutral members, would also be recorded; so that their re- 


spective constituents would have an ‘opportunity of enlightening 
their minds on the subject, and of preparing them to say “aye” 
or “no” on some future occasion. 

It is evident that the plan.ef the Westminster Review would 


| render a new House of Commons. necessary. The fact that the pre- 


sent one will scarcely accommodate half the members, is of itself 
a sufficient proof of the slovenly, mode in which Parliamentary 
business has hitherto been conducted. We trust that the Com- 
mittee now sitting upon this subject will report in favour of a 
new, capacious, and airy building. We suspect that there are few 
in London where the air is so pestilential as in 
the present House of Commons ona “field night.” Every session, 
valuable members of society and conscientious servants of the 
public fall victims to it. 





THE EASTER SPECTACLE AT COVENT GARDEN. 


Far Ley, the necromancer of Covent Garden, with the assistance 
of those potent spirits the Grinves, Pugin, BRADWELL, &c. has 
conjured up a proper concatenation of impossibilities, for enliven- 
ing the fancies of the Easter Holyday folks ; and a most splendid 
spectacle it is. The story is the old one of two lovers persecuted 
by mortals and protected and made happy by fairies. The scene 
is laid on the banks of the Rhine; for the purpose of giving us 


| two or three fine stage pictures, all but equal to SranrieLp’s, of 


its romantic beauties. What more fitting locality for the wonderful 
events broughtabout by The Elfin Sprite of the Grim Grey Woman, 
than the now ruined castles on the steep cliffs that “ frown o'er the 
wide and winding Rhine?” We shall not attempt to recount in 
their proper succession the marvels of this tale of enchantment. It 
would be as dull as the description of a dream compared with its 
vivid pictures. They must be witnessed to be believed; and indeed 
the spectators rub their eyes every now and then, to be convinced 
that they are awake. We will just giveasample of the ad libitum 
way in which Farry triumphs over difficulties. The Baron of 
Wolfenfeldt—a terrible Turk with the women—who owns a 
castle seated on a perpendicular rock, is in haste to carry off the 
Lady Blanche: he brandishes a javelin, and down comes a sub- 
stantial staircase with a rich ballustrade, by which he scales the sum- 
mit of the cliff with his prize, with as much ease as he would walk up 
stairs to bed. The lady’s lover—who is of course a little too late—is 
about to follow, but the steps vanish in a moment. However, the 
Grim Grey Woman (Mr. Payne) is a match for the Baron; for 
she summons her band of Elfin Sprites,—a picturesque set of 
urchins with the heads of birds and beasts, of whom Miss Poortre 
is commander-in-chief, and little Mircutson general. The tiny 
troop enter, armed with axes, saws, and hammers; and in a 
twinkling a large tree is felled, and formed into a ladder leading 
to the summit of the rock. But the Baron had got the start, and 
the lady is in his power. He woos her in vain, and at last threat- 
ens violence; when lo! four fac-similes of the lady start into life! 
This is a poser. The Baron is a bold man, as we haye seen; but 
a woman with five separate identities is too much for him. He 


| retires to fetch his talismanic javelin; and returning, finds the 


four counterfeit existences vanished; but the lady is not alone, 
his rival having by this time gained the castle by the tree-ladder. 
To stab the intruder as he lies ostentatiously and comfortably con- 
cealed ona sofa, is a matter of course; but as he turns to call the 
attention of the lady to his prompt mode of settling a point o 
disputed possession, the sofa slides into two, and a fictitious 
proxy, in the substance of a dummy, receives the mortal stab in 
his sawdust body, and bran flows instead of blood. The lover 
jumps up as lively as ever; and to it they go with their toasting- 
irons,—the lady, while they fight, alternately holding the hand of 
each, with most laudable impartiality. The lover is wounded,— 


| for these German Barons are desperate bravoes,and make nothing 
| of expifflicating sentimental swains; but in this dilemma the Grim 


Grey Woman enters, and the Baron is consigned to the infernal 
grillery of a gigantic fiend of pasteboard, who appears in a cloud 
of fiery smoke, brandishing a huge three-pronged fork with all 
that energy of action which belongs to beings with joints and 
muscles of packthread. 

The other suitor is of the softer kind. Sir Joddrell, an exceed- 
ing knave as well as coxcomb, in the person of KrzLey decked 
out in white and crimson, is another of the aristocracy of the 
Rhine, and the usurper of the castle of Hilldersheim, of which 
Julian the lover is the rightful owner. Now see how justly Sir 
Joddrell is dealt with. He goes a-hunting with the Lady Blanche, 
and her waiting-maid: we see them set out, with real cream-co- 
loured horses and bond fide greyhounds: the Grim Grey Woman 
leads Sir Joddrell astray, and seizing the bridle of his steed be- 
tween her nose and chin, mounts behind him ; and he is only saved 
from the fate of Mazeppa by being plunged into a filthy swamp. 
But that is not all. Before he has well got sweet, he is meta- 
morphosed into a scarecrow figure with bow-legs, hump-back, red 
hair, anda snout; and gets cuffed and kicked out of the castle by 
his own servants ; so that, finding he may as well resign what he 
can hold no longer, he gets back his beautiful self in exchange for 


| #ulian’s castle. 


Besides the views of which we have spoken, there are some 
magnificent Gothic and other interiors, designed and decorated in 
splendid and correct taste ; especially a tapestried chamber, which 
“is the most beautiful ‘thing of the kind we have seen on the stage. 
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In these we discern the master-hand of Mr. Pugin; who is be- 
sides a most ingenious mechanist, . The great staircase into Hades, 
in the ballet of Faust, was, we hear, constructed under his direc- 
tions ; and itis so ingeniously contrived, that it is all removed in a 
minute or two: we suppose ‘it is furled like a Venetian blind, or 
folds up like a lady's*fan. 





THE AFRICAN ACTOR. 


Mr. AtprinGe, a native of Senegal, appeared as Othello, at 
Covent Garden, on Wednesday. His person is tall and well- 
formed, and his action free, flowing, and graceful. His face is not 
disagreable, though we have seen better-looking Africans; but it 
is not susceptible of much variety of expression. His voice is 
rich and melodious, and sonorous withal ; and in passages of ten- 
derness its tones had great sweetness. It resembles MacreEapy’s, 
but has more volume. Indeed, his acting altogether—though 
with a due interval—reminded us of that tragedian. His deport- 
ment is manly, and occasionally dignified; he moves and speaks 
with deliberation and self-possession. He evinced a great deal of 
feeling and nature in his performance: these, indeed, were its re- 
deeming qualities; but they could not reconcile us to its numerous 
and glaring defects. Its beauties, however, surprised us more 
than its faults, 

An African is no more qualified, by virtue alone of his com- 
plexion and the conformation of his face, to personate any Moorish 
character—much less such a one as Othello—than a huge fat man 
would. be competent to represent Falstaff on the score of his bulk 
alone. The property-man can furnish as good a suit of “the 
shadowed livery of the burnished sun" for stage purposes, as Dame 
Nature herself,—perhaps, in his own opinion, a better; and Eng- 
lish audiences have a prejudice in favour of European features, 
Which more than counterbalances the recommendations of a flat 
nose and thick lips. In one particular only we might expect a 
native African to be better qualified by nature to personate a 
character of his own clime and complexion,—that is, in having 
the fiery temperament of these children of the Sun. But herein 
Mr. ALpRIDGE possesses no advantage; he is a remarkable ex- 
ception to the general rule, being, on the contrary, tame and 
larmoyant. So that, in fact, he is without even the ordinary natu- 
ral qualifications which are essential to the verisimilitude of the 
character. 

The swarthy actor is not new to the stage; he has played at 
‘several provincial theatres, and at some of the minor houses in 
London. His declamation is not only ineffective, but very faulty : 
itis marked by numerous instances of false emphasis, incorrect 
readings, and interpolations of the text even, and by a few vul- 
garisms of pronunciation. It was, however, free from rant. 
Othello describes himself as being “ unused to the melting mood.” 
Mr. Aupriper’s grief is querulous and lachrymose, and his 
pathos mere whining. In the most violent bursts of passion, he 
was deficient in energy and power; though in depicting the 
struggles of mental agony and suppressed emotion, he was vigo- 
rous and natural. But as he did not in the more calm scenes 
portray the lofty-minded nobleness of Othello’s nature, nor that air 
of commanding dignity which would be habitual to his station, 
neither in the impassioned parts did he evince any of that moral 
‘grandeur which gives sublimity to the scene as it lives in 
Mul Sariian's page. Itis superfluous to enter into any detailed 
criticism of such a performance as this. It was upon the whole a 
failure. The range of characters in which Mr. ALpripcE could 
appear must necessarily be very limited; we therefore expect his 
acting to be the more perfect. He has no genius, but is not with- 
out talent; and he has two great requisites—a good voice and a 
good figure. He is said to make a capital Mungo. He was to 
have appeared in that character and in Zanga on the same night; 
but the applause bestowed on his performance of Othe/lo induced 
the Manager to announce its repetition instead, and he is to play 
them on Tuesday. We think he might perform Gambia. Mr. 
ALDRIDGE was very warmly received, and was called for after 
the curtain fell; when he expressed his gratitude to the audience, 
in a set speech, couched in the most florid terms. 





A VISIT TO THE GERMAN OPERA, 


BY ONE WHO LOVES, BUT LACKS THE SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 
OF, MUSIC. 


Tur music of BEETHOVEN’s Fidelio, which I heard for the first time, 
when performed by the German singers last year, left an impression of 
its majestic grandeur and imaginative beauty, which, from being con- 
veyed through the medium of an uninstructed ear, was necessarily 
vague. I had listened to it with admiration and delight, almost amount- 
ing’to awe; and I felt an earnest desire to hear it again. I went to 
the King’s Theatre, on Thursday, with a fear of disappointment, 
having heard that the present company of German singers was by no 
means equal to the last. J was satisfied—delighted. The vividness 
of present enjoyment might, poe have prevented any disparaging 
comparisons by an unlearned listener. The instrumental parts seemed 
as excellent and effective as before; and the singing on the whole as 

ood. Herr BinpER, the Prisoner, pleased me as much as HatrZ1ncEr. 
is voice does not seem so powerful, but it has more of the manly 
sweetness of a good tenor; and he appears to sing more evenly and 
with less effort. His voice harmonized beautifully’ with that «of 
Madaine Pirscner in the duets and concerted pieces. I think this 
lady’s voice and style of singing excellent ; nor was I at all dissatisfied 
with her acting, though it cannot be compared with that of ScHROEDER, 


and ought not. The homely simplicity, and earnestness of her appeare 








ance and’manner, were very pleasing. But I quite love her siiging~ 
It is so good, so genuine, so true—admire is too cold a term to apply to 
what is so charming. She does not enrapture, or carry you out 
of yourself as Scnroeper did; but her style is so unostentatious, so 
pure, so healthy—if the phrase may be allowed. Her voice with its 
rich, clear, full, round, and melodious tones, rises firm and unshaken, as 
it were, like the brilliant polished shaft of a column, upon the solid 
base of the harmony, without flaw, and not frittered away by meretri- 
cious ornament: it is the Doric of vocal music, and seems admirably 
suited to the solemn and massive compositions of BEETHOVEN. How 
perfectly she sustains a note! how sound and certain is her voice! It 
1s always equal to its task, and we never fear its failing or losing its 
quality of tone, even when upon occassion its full powers are brought 
out. There is no bawling nor screaming in PiascHER’s singing—no 
shouting, like Mrs. Woop’s to the galleries of Covent Garden, at the 
end of Rosstni’s Moses in Egypt. In that sublime storm of harmony, 
the finale of Fidelio, PrrscuER’s voice rose above the sea of melody, like 
the petrel riding on the crests of the billows. I was surprised that she 
did not produce such an effect upon the audience as she ought. Is it that 
true musical listeners do not applaud? or is it that the audience of the 
King’s Theatre cannot appreciate good singing without “ the foreign aid 
of ornament ?” The choruses, I thought, went well. What powerful dra- 
matic effects have both of those sung by the Prisoners! the burst of im- 
ploring despair subsiding into a subdued plaint in the first, and the 
wild shout of joy at their deliverance in the second. How vividly they 
represented the half-savage feelings of the Prisoners! their appearance 
and action, too, were picturesque and characteristic. Herr Buume, 
the Gaoler, was excellent; I thought he left nothing to be desired. 
The villain — Herr KockErtT—swaggered too much, and his singing was 
not so effective ; and the great man, Herr Euters—the Killian of 
Freischiitz—looked very droll; he was avery Sancho of a governor. 
It was gratifying to see such a musician as HumMeEL as conductor ; it 
is a sort of warranty for the correctness of the performance, to those 
who, like myself, are incapable of judging of it for themselves; be- 
sides, it awakes pleasant associations, as when one sees Mont, Spac- 
NOLETTI, LINDLEY, and other fine performers playing in the orchestra. 

After the opera, the ballet of the Somnambule was represented: one 
is never tired of seeing and hearing it well performed, as it was last 
night. The sisters ELster were the rivals; Fanny, the younger, 
being the Somnambule. Her pantomime was very good—at times equal 
to that of Paurttne Leroux. She danced with exquisite skill and 
grace; and her tall sister Terrsa with wonderful power and facility. 
ALsgerr was the lover; and delighted, as he always does, with the 
vigour and freedom of his action and the unaffected grace and elegance 
of his movements. His style of dancing is not merely gentlemanly, 
but truly refined: whether he personates the prince or the peasant, 
he is equally appropriate: his playfulness was very natural and grace- 
ful. ‘The pantomime of Couton is very graphic and intelligent: he is 
easy, quiet, and familiar; his action is very simple; he employs no su- 
perfluous gesticulation: the expression of his face almost tells the 
story. 





ProGress OF THE Arts.—The keeper of a gin-shop having 
lost his licence by the destruction of his house in order to make 
way for the New London Bridge approaches, and being refused 
another for a new house, appealed to the Magistrates at the last 
Surry Sessions, by the dear memory of his former lucrative abode. 
Like a disconsolate widower, he had not been content to grieve 
over the departed, but had its portrait taken—after death, we pre- 
sume, 

‘© A very well-executed picture, representing the condition of Mr. Wallis’s 
former house, was then put in and exhibited to the Court.” 

These gin-shop proprietors are the modern patrons of art. A 
paragraph from Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening is going the 
rounds of the press, under the name of “ Gin-shop Finery,’ giving 
an account of the expensive carvings, &c. they place in their 
temples of Bacchus. Let the artists look to this: here may be 
their public after all. A gin-retailer would be a famous customer, 
provided the painter were not too prejudiced in favour of classical 
associations. The Juniper-berry is in fact the true Grape of the 
modern Silenus. Whatever the painters attempt, it must be some- 
thing homely, and also “ something short"—that is to say 
“ strong.” 


Readers of the Police reports will acknowledge, that a very fai 
proportion of the culprits are Police-officers. _Two Policemen, the 
other day, robbed the house of a woman under pretence of looking 
for stolen goods. She wanted summonses against them, but she 
was denied, because their case was before the Commissioners. It 
is thought unreasonable that she was dissatisfied with this infor- 
mation. In case of the worst, these men will be dismissed the 
“Force ;" 7. e. they will scarcely be punished at all, instead of being 


‘trebly mulet for the breach of trust and violation of official duty, 


in addition to robbery in a dwellinghouse, for which alone another 
would be transported. 





One misery happily drives out another. A lodging-house-keeper 
informs the Lord Mayor, that he used to keep a coalshed, but 
that his’ business declined, owing to the poor being so closely 
cramned in their rooms that they could not bear fires. This same 
man stated, that eight beds in one room was the allowance, each 
bed containing the whole family Jarge or small. The sanctity of 
the marriage-vow among the populace of London may be appre- 
ciated by this fellow’s sneers. 5 

“ And do.you fill the other beds in the same room with married people also?”— 
“ Surely, my Lord, I are them‘as ‘comes is married; for, [ dare say, they wouldn't 
tell no lies about it.” (Great laughter.) ‘ 

“So, you have eight or nine couple and several children, of both sexes, in one room 
sopetes all night ?”—“ Just so, my Lord, when.my house is what I culls properly 
attended.’’ | r : a. + 

“ But don’t you think’ it would be more decent and proper to put the men into one 
room and the foeanles into another ?”—" Not by no means whatsomdever, please your 
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Lordship. We never rates man and wife—we puts the single men into a room by 
thomselves always; but then, if one on ’em comes home of a night, why we 
puts him and his wife in along with the steady old couples.” (Great laughter.) 





Russian tyranny is as hateful as any other tyranny: still, let 
us call things by their right names. The appeal for the Poles in 
Friday's Times is put in the form of account: showing the confis- 
cations of the property of the emigrant Poles, the first item is 
couched thus— 

1, Peasants, 37,218, estimated, agreeably to the custom of the country 
(where, in selling estates, they are valued according to the num- 
ber of serf-peasants inhabiting them, and who are attached to the 
Mlabe’) At BAL. 6 TOR. ocsnsccsccescvecvescccnecsepesesces geeceece eesevajsnsces £930,000 

However the thing may be softened, this is an affair of slaves 
and slave-owners. What “ humanity-man™ would listen to such 
an item in the appeal of a ruined West India proprietor? 





An advertisement announces, in recommendation of a public- 
house, that it is free, shutting-up, and situated in a thronged low 
neighbourhood. It is an ill wind that blows nobody any good: 
here we see a crowded population of the lowest of citizens recom- 
mended on the score of their closeness and lowness. The fact is, 
gin and vilenessand poverty are close companions. The refuse of 
the stable and the jakes are turned to richness of soil; and here the 
bad habits and misery of society are held ont as the source of 
wealth. 





It was stated at a public meeting of rate-payers in Marylebone, 
on Thursday, that the traffic of the omnibuses alone in Oxford 
Street occasioned an additional expense of 8007. per annum in 
paving. Itseems somewhat hard that the inhabitants of a district 
should pay so much for having a rattle kept up before their 
houses. They might entertain an ambulatory orchestra for less 
money ; which certainly would be more agreeable than the noise of 
these moving mountains—to be compared to nothing else than an 
elephant in fits, or perhaps Noah’s Ark driving upon breakers. 





Lord Althorp, in answer to a memorial from the merchants of Glasgow, 
for the removal of stamp-duties on receipts for small sums, in the course of com- 
mercial transactions, received last pen says, “ He sincerely regrets that he 
cannot at present return any positive answer to their request.”—Morning 
Paper. 

Here is information! Had Lord AttHorp given a positive an- 
swer, it would have been something worth telling. 


The tide of public opinion may be known to be setting strong 
against the Church. It may be observed that if any thing very 
‘dark is done, and the perpetrators are not immediately discovered, 
the Penny-a-line men are sure to get up a tale of a fentleman in 
black, with broad-brimmed hat and clerical appearance. The 
Paviour atrocity is just now attributed to such a person, “ who 
used to come in his carriage, and walk before the door of the boy's 
parents.” -The Parson is now what the Devil used to be. So 
much for Tithes. 


We are authorized to state, that the public dinners at Lambeth Palace will 
commence on Saturday the 20th day of April instant. The service in the chapel 
at half-past six precisely.— Morning Herald. 

Is the service before or after dinner? If before dinner, is this 
a seemly way of spending the evening ushering in the Sabbath? 
Clergymen, who have a strong sense of the responsibility attached 
to the Sunday duties, generally spend the Saturday evening in 
reflection and preparation for them: the practice is, to transpose 
the phrase, “ more honoured in the observance than in the breach.” 


The French Chamber has voted 50,000 franes for the purchase of 
the works and manuscripts of the late M. Champollion, and a pension 
of 3,000 francs to his widow. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 5th inst., at the Deanery, Wells, the Lady of the very Rev. the Dean of 
We ts, of a son. 

On the 5thinst., at Versailles, the lady of ALexanpzR Monrcomery Moorg, Esq,., 
-county ol pay of a son. 

On the Ist inst., at Northrepps Rectory, Norfolk, the Lady of the Rev, P. C, Law, 
of a daughter. 

On the 5th inst., at Presteign, the Lady of the Rev. J. R. Brown, of a son. 

On the 8th inst., the Lady of ALExanDER RoveEmonr, Esq., of a son. 

At Betchworth Castle, Dorking, the Lady of D. Banrcray, Esq,, of a son. 

On the 30th of November last, at Madras, the Lady of the Lieut.-Col. Monrrrru, 
Engineers, of a daughter. 

On the 6th inst., at Henley Grove, Westbury, near Bristol, the Lady of Wittiam 
Forp, Esq., of a son. 

Ou the Sth inst., in Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, Mrs. Joun Cares, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 9th inst., at the Subdeanery Chureh, Chichester, Apam_Urnquuarr, Esq., 
youngest son of the late William Urquhart, Esq., of Craigston, North Britain, to 
‘Mary Lypra, only daughter of the Bishop of Chichester. : 

On the 10th inst., at St. Mary’s Church, Lambeth, ALFrep Grirrin, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple, to Exizasera. Saran, only surviving daughter of the late William 
Sandey, Esq., Commander Royal Navy. 

On the 24th January last, at Alexandria (Egypt), at the house of John Barker, Esq., 
his Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General for Egypt, Pever, son of the late John Taylor, 
¥Esq., of Clitheroe, to Mercy, eldest datghter of Mr. John Friend, late of Rimsgate. 

On the 29th ult., at the Friends’ Meetinghouse, Falmouth, WirL1am GrBpons, Esq., 
banker, of Gloucester, to Ex1zaBeTH Theers.as, second daughter of the late Robert 
‘Were Fox, Esq. Also, at the samé time, Francis Tuckkrt, Esq,., merchant, of Brisiol, 
to Mariana, youngest daughter of the afgresaid R. W. Fox, Esq. 

On the lith inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Tuomas Cuariton WuiTMoRE 
Esq., M.P., eldest son of Thomas Whitmore, Esq., of Apley Park, Shropshire, to the 
telly Lovisa Anne Dovetas, eldest daughter of the Marquis of Queensberry. 

On the 8th inst., Wint1am GEoroz Woops, Esq., of the Madras Cavalry, ,eldest son 
of Sir William Woods, to Saran, daughter of Andrew Clarke, Esq., of Camberwell. 
* On the 11th inst., at St, George’s, Hanover Square, Joun Heatucors, Esq., of Con- 
nington Castle, Huntingdonshire, to Emir Franoss, third daughter of N. W. Ridley 





On the 11th inst., at St. George's, Hanover Square, Wrnttam NortHa®, Esq., 
son.of William Northage, of Gower Street, Bedford Square, Esq. to bebiaeer 
Loutss, second daugliter of the late Sir John Henry Newbolt, Chief Justice of Madras, 

On the 1)th inst., at St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, the Reverend Joun WrALury, of 
Ecton, Northamptonshire, to Tuxopos1a Barbara, only daughter of the Honourable 
and Reverend Pierce Meade, 

On the 11th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Lady Jans Sropronp, daughter 
of the Earl of Courtoun, to Angi Ram, Esq,, of Clonartin. 

DEATHS. 
On the 6th inst., at the residence of his brother, Major Stuart, Hillingdon Grove, 
near Uxbridge, James Stuart, Esq., a Director of the East India Company, and for- 
merly, for several Parliaments, the Representative of the Borough of Huntingdon. 

On the 5th of August, near Malacea, ALEXANDER Bewicxr ANDERSON, Esq., of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Civil Service, of jungle fever, brought on from exertion in 
the discharge of his duty as Assistant-Resident of Nanning. 

On the 3d inst., at his residence, Downing Street, Captain Roszrt Parsons, London 
Militia, in his 70th year. 

On the 7th inst., at Langwith Lodge, Notts, Ropert Nessav Sutton, Esq. youngest 
son of the late Sir Richard Sutton, Bart., of Norwood Park, in the county of Notts, 

On the 5th of October last, at Juanpore, Captain Groxex Cracktow, of the 6th 
Regiment of Bengal Native Infantry. 

On the 8th ult., suddenly, at his residence in Charlotte Street, Leamington, of a dis- 

ease of the heart, Wi.t1am Weston, Esq. 

On the Ist inst.. Henry Crockett, Esq., of Little Oon Hall, Staffordshire. Hewas 

in the Commission of the Peace, and one of the Deputy- Lieutenants of the County. 

- the 12th inst,, at his house in Blackfriars Road, the Rev. RowLanp Hit, in his 
9th year. 

On the 5th inst., Mr. Joun Hype, of Salterton, Wilts, in his 100th year, 








COMMERCIAL RESOURCES 
OF CHINA. 


Tue first English ships reached China in the year 1634; and at 
length, in 1834, the trade will be thrown open. The commerce of 
the most numerous, the most industrious, and the richest people 
of Asia, will therefore have been bound in the fetters of Monopoly 
for exactly two centuries, in so far as England is concerned. 
How singular, that the greatest commercial nation in the world, 
and the nation which after all best understands the true principles 
of commercial policy, should be the last to abandon so prodigious a 
nuisance as the China monopoly! It would be impossible to form 
an exact estimate of the evils and losses which the country has 
sustained from our perseverance in this folly; but the reader may 
arrive at a tolerable notion of it, by considering, that in the fifty 
years which have elapsed since the Commutation Act, the people 
of this country will have paid to the East India Company, for the 
single article of tea, beyond what the tea might have been had for 
in a free market, a sum equal, with simple interest, to at least a 
hundred millions sterling,—or what would have paid one eighth 
part of the National Debt. During the same time, without reckon- 
ing interest, the people have paid as taxes to the Crown, on this 
department of commerce, about 120 millions sterling. 

So much for the follies of the past. Let us now see if our fu- 
ture prospects offer any thing brighter. This will be best done by 
submitting to the reader a rapid view of the commercial resources 
of China; which we shall be enabled to do from sources more 
recent and authentic than are to be found embodied in a popular 
fourm, in any single publication. 

China Proper, exclusive of its colonies, conquests, and tributa- 
ries, contains an area of 1,372,450 miles, and embraces a territory 
extending from the 20th to the 40th degree; the great commercial 
emporium of Canton being in the same climate as Calcutta, and 
the capital, Pekin, in the same as Madrid. China contains two 
great rivers, nearly equal to some of the most magnificent rivers 
of the New World; and ten not inferior in magnitude to the Loire, 
the Rhine, and the Elbe. Most of these rivers are connected by 
numerous artificial navigable canals; among which the most re- 
markable is the great Imperial Canal, which has a course of 600 
leagues, and very nearly connects Canton in the 23d degree of lati- 
tude with Pekin in the 40th. 

The numbers of the Chinese has long been a subject of doubt- 
ful speculation. The question may now be considered as set at 
rest, by the publication, in 1825, of a census taken by Imperial 
authority in 1813. The practice of numbering the people has 
always obtained in China, either for fiscal or police purposes ; but 
in consequence of a capitation-tax previous to the year 1709, the 
people were tempted to withhold their names; and hence the 
small numbers exhibited in all our earlier statements. By a cen- 
sus taken in 1792, the population was found to amount to 
307,467,200; and by the census of 1813, to 367,821,647; show- 
ing an increase in twenty years of about 20 per cent. This is not 
much more than two-thirds of the rate of increase in Great Bri 

tain during the last period of the same length; a fact which tends 
to show, what had often been suspected, that population in China, 
although not stationary, increases but slowly. The population 
thus described is distributed over the eighteen provinces of which 
China is composed, in the manner exhibited in the following table. 










Provincial Porutatiox, 
Provinces. Capital Cities. Area. ce ~ 
Latitude N. Statute Miles. Total. Per Mile. 
Pochoally, . 2 «01 o¢sklo 650 dict ges 40° .... 59,7 coos 27,990,871 468 
Kiangnan (two divisions) .... 32 .... $5,000 72011560 347 
Rien... 348 os. hee ino% 29 .... 72,000 30,426,999 422 
Fokien......... Blake 5 Bieta soi 26 .... 57,150 .... 14777410 258 
Chekianu ......... re err 0 BD stan, ee «+e 26.256,784 705 
Houkouan (two divisions) .... 31 .... 168,300 .... 46,022,605 273 
Howan ......... 006 veseeess B60 lle. 6000 1... 93,037,171 371 
Shantong ....... 37 ...- 56,800 98,958,764 510 
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The po'pulation of China Proper, or the population consisting of 
the proper Chinese race, amounted, then, twenty years ago, to 
367,821,647; which, enormous as it appears, gives for the area of 
the country no more than 268 to the square mile,—a density not 
equal to that of our own country, or of several other countries of 
Europe. The reader, by casting his eye over the table, and com- 
paring it with the map, will see how this immense mass of human 
beings is distributed ; and hence will be able to speculate what 
portions of the country are likely to afford the greatest commer- 
cial resources. The most densely-peopled provinces are those of 
the East, and lying either upon the sea-coast, and abounding in 
harbours, or situated in the great alluvial plains of the principal 
rivers. All the great rivers of China running from west to east, 
it follows that the Western portions of China are for the most part 
hilly ; consequently barren, and in most cases thinly peopled. 
One great province, bordering upon the country of the Birmans, 
Tonquinese, and Siamese, has so low a rate of population as 42 to 
the square mile. Lying towards this quarter, even the province 
of Canton, best known to Europeans, and supposed by them to be 
so populous, is found, on account of its mountainous and sterile 
character, to contain less than 200 inhabitants to the square mile ; 
a ratio much inferior to that of the British possessions in Bengal. 

But the population of the Chinese empire now given is that of 
China Proper only. In Tartary and other dependencies, there is 
a further population, which is estimated at 2,203,654; making the 
total, in round numbers, 370,000,000. 

The vast country occupied by the Chinese race has been subject 
toa single government for a period probably not short of thirty 
ages; in itself an evidence of early civilization, for none but a people 
to some extent civilized could, considering their vast numbers, have 
been so long held together. In this long period they have been 
only twice conquered by strangers, once in the thirteenth century, 
and once in the sixteenth. But the Tartar invasions amounted 
rather to changes of dynasty than conquests such as the North- 
ern nations made in other parts of Asia and in Europe. The in- 
vaders yielded to the laws and language of the conquered, and 
became amalgamated with them. The government and civil insti- 
tutions generally of the Chinese, have, in point of skill and prac- 
tical utility, a vast superiority over those of all other countries in 
the East ; as might, indeed, be inferred from the superior wealth 
and industry of the people, whom they have protected from foreign 
aggression and domestic anarchy. The Chinese enjoy a decent 
share of security for their persons and for their property. Hence 
they are more numerous, more industrious, more ingenious, more 
comfortable, and more sensible than any other Asiatic people. 
They are by far the best agriculturists, the best mechanics, and 
the best merchants in the East. Even in physical strength they 
have a superiority: a Chinese mechanic has twice the strength 
and ten times the ingenuity of a Hindoo ; and in the native coun- 
ry of the latter, in fair competition with him, he will earn four 
times the wages. ; 

In China, the principle on which the taxes are imposed is fixed 
—determined—well-known. The land, of course, is private pro- 
perty. The amount of the taxes levied in money, is ten millions 
sterling, and the value of those levied in kind, is about two mil- 
lions ; making the whole about twelve millions sterling, which is 
under eightpence per head. Thisis not the whole amount of Chi- 
nese taxation ; it is only what is remitted to the Imperial treasury, 
after deducting many local and provincial charges. There is no 

uestion, however, but that the rate of taxation is small; and this 

act, together with its defined character, will go far to account for 
the wealth and prosperity of the Chinese in comparison with other 
Asiatics. 

Such are the people with between three and four hundred mil- 
lions of whom we are at this time twelvemonth to open the 
commerce. 

Let us next see what are the principal objects which the in- 
dustry of this remarkable people has produced, either to minister 
to their own comforts or for foreign exportation. Of minerals, 
China affords marble, rock-salt, fossil-alkali, saltpetre, native cin- 
nabar, and mineral coal ; and of the metals, iron, copper, tin, zine, 
lead, quicksilver, silver, and gold; mines of all of which are 
wrought, generally in the Northern and Western provinces, but 
the produce in all of them is inadequate to the demand, and hence 
every one of the metals now enumerated is at the present moment 
imported in considerable quantities either from America or Europe. 
Of the products of agriculture, the most remarkable are, wheat 
for the Northern provinces, rice for the Southern, with maize and 
millets for the hills, cotton and silk for the rich plains of the 
Eastern provinces, and tea for the hilly portions of almost every 
province in China, but particularly for the maritime provinces 
lying between the 25th and 35th degrees of North latitude. The 
price of corn in China is twice as great as in the under-peopled 
countries to the west of it, including even British India. The 
Chinese have no corn-laws: on the contrary, they welcome every 

one who brings corn to their ports, as friends, and there is neither 
duty on the cargo nor port-charges on the ship. As to tea, every 
province in China produces it for its own local consumption, as 
every country of the South of Europe produces a vin du pays for 
its own use; but it is only in three or four provinces,—and the 
parallel hokds true with the vine,—that tea of a superior quality 
is produced, fit for exportation. Twenty years ago, the tea ex- 
rted from China was confined to two-provinces. -As the demand 
as been increased, it has now extended to four; and should that 
demand rise-still further, it may be extended toa dozen provinces,— 





for it is the produce of steep hills, which cannot be applied to the 
production of bread-corn, and ‘these steep hills abound every- 
where. When tea began to be consumed to any extent in Europe, 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century, the total exports from 
China did not probably exceed in weight half a million of pounds, 
Fifty years ago, the total export from China to all Europe and all 
America was short of twenty millions of pounds. The total ex- 
port at present, by sea and land, to Europe and America, is cer-~ 
tainly not short of fifty millions of pounds,—being an increase of 
150 per cent. in half a century. The soil and industry of China, 
then, produce fifty millions of pounds weight of tea which had no 
existence one hundred and thirty years ago. This quantity is 
worth, to the Chinese, three millions sterling! and the facts show 
how valuable the commerce of the European nations must already 
be to a portion of the Chinese people; and how readily such a 
country would meet the demand were our consumption of tea even 
as much as five pounds weight a head, instead of being, as it is, 
short of twenty ounces. 

The Chinese have been misrepresented as hating commerce and 
holding it in contempt. This was the romancing of East India 
Directors ; and the silly people of this country were so credulous 
as to believe them for whole centuries together. The Chinese 
Government, jealous of strangers, because essentially a weak one, 
was necessarily distrustful of foreign commerce. But the Chinese 
people themselves are eminently a commercial people: and, in- 
deed, to argue that one of the most industrious nations in the 
world should hold the exchange of commodities in contempt, would 
be a contradiction in terms. The modest Company have insisted, 
in the same strain of logic which they used twenty years ago in 
respect to India, that it was impossible to augment the commerce 
of England with China. If, indeed, they had said—* We, the 
monopolists, not only cannot increase our commerce with China, 
but we cannot even prevent it from retrograding,” they would 
have announced a truth worthy of all acceptation. In 1813-14, 
the export and import trade of the East India Company with 
China, both in its Indian and European branches, amounted to 
upwards of thirteen millions and a half of dollars; in 1830-31, it 
had fallen off to twelve millions of dollars. The trade of British 
India with China, in the first-named of these years, was consider- 
ably short of ten millions of dollars; in the last-named, it consi- 
derably exceeded twenty-one millions of dollars,—an increase of 
about 250 per cent. in sixteen years! This was the damning fact 
with which Mr. Grant very skilfully and fairly knocked on the 
head the sophistry of the East India Directors. In 1813-14, the 
total amount of tonnage belonging to European and American na- 
tions carrying on the China trade, may be taken at thirty-five 
thousand tons, and the total value of the exports and imports at 
five millions sterling. At present the tonnage is not under ninety 
thousand, and the value of the exports and imports may be estimated 
in round numbers'at fifteen millions sterling. Here we have the 
quantity of shipping nearly trebled, and the value of the mer- 
chandise altogether trebled, in the short period of seventeen years. 

Formerly there used to be a constant export of silver bullion to 
China, but within the last few years it has been as constantly ex- 
ported thence. In the two years ending in March 1831, the gold 
and silver bullion exported from China amounted to 11,425,496 
Spanish dollars, or nearly two millions and a half sterling. 

The most remarkable proof of the passion of the Chinese for 
trade, and of the skill of Englishmen in gratifying it, is afforded 
by the history and progress of the trade in Opium. This indeed is 
one of the most remarkable circumstances in the general history of 
commerce itself. Opium is a monopoly under the government of 
the East India Company, and a prohibited article in China. The 
entire commerce, in so far as the Chinese are’ concerned, is an 
affair of smuggling. The English free traders and the subjects of 
the Emperor of China have succeeded completely in baffling the 
Great Man of Pekin and the Great Men of Leadenhall Street. 
The monopoly has broken down in Hindustan, and the Celestial 
laws have been put to utter defiance even within the very precincts 
of the Imperial Palace. Opium has fallen to one half, nay to 
one third of the price which it bore fifteen or twenty years ago. 
The consumption of this article, which the Chinese use as we use 
wine and brandy,—and, in moderation as innoxiously,—spreads 
every year from district to district and from province to province; 
until at last it has begun to find its way into Tartary, along with 
our calicoes and broad-cloths. In 1816-17, the total quantity of 
Indian opium consumed by the Chinese was 3,210 chests, equal 
to 468,660 pounds weight; and the value was 3,657,000 Spanish 
dollars, or 731,4007, In 1830-31, the quantity had increased to 
18,760 chests, or 2,626,000 pounds weight; and the value to 
12,900,031 dollars, or 2,580,0067. The quantity, therefore, had 
increased in a sixfold proportion, and the value in nearly a fourfold 
proportion, in fourteen years. We remember nothing comparable 
to this in the history of commerce, when it is considered that free- 
dom had to compete with monopoly on one hand and with prohi- 
bition on the other. The opium furnished by British India, in 
fact, much more than pays for all the tea furnished to Great Bri- 
tain; and if we add the Turkey opium, chiefly supplied by the 
Americans, the value of this drug imported into China more than 
pays for the whole of the teas consumed by Europe and America. 
The mode in which the contraband trade in opium is conducted, is 
briefly this. One Portuguese, two Danish,one American, and two 
British ships, making in all seven vessels, of the united burden of 
two thousand tons, under the name of “ receiving ships” con- 
stantly lie at anchor off the little -island of Lintin, about fifty-six 
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miles from Canton. To these vessels—unarmed, and, with the 
exception of officers, manned by the timid natives of India—the 
smugglers repair at night, and through the joint effects of bribery 
and intimidation, smuggle into China three millions worth of a 
forbidden drug, in defiance of the Chinese police, the Chinese 
army, the Chinese navy, and Imperial and provincial periodical 
edicts and proclamations innumerable. ‘ ‘ 

Two questions of considerable interest remain to be noticed : 
ist, Is there any danger of our intercourse with China being in- 
terrupted? and 2d, Is there any chance of our being able to extend 
our trade to other ports than Canton? . 

With respect to the first—we think) there is neither risk nor 
chance of our intercourse being interrupted. Let us see what the 
Governor of Canton says on the subject, in March 1832, when ad- 
dressing the Emperor, on the project, which he justly repudiates, 
of putting a stop to the whole European and American trade, with 
a view to put an end to the illicit trade in opium, “ But this 
prosperous dynasty,” says he, “has shown tenderness and great 
benevolence to foreigners, and admitted them to a general market 
for a hundred and some score years, during which time they have 
traded quietly and peaceably together, without any trouble. How 
then would it suddenly put a barrier before them, and cut off the 
trade? Besides, in Canton, there are several hundred thousands 
of poor unemployed people, who have heretofore obtained their 
livelihood by trading in foreign merchandise: if, in one day, they 
should lose the means of gaining a livelihood, the evil consequences 
to the place would be great.” Governor Lz wasa sensible fellow, 
and had more wit than the four-and-twenty Directors. He clearly 
apprehends insurrection; and if the stoppage of a trade of fifteen 
tmaillions per annum will not drive an industrious and commercial 
people to rebellion, we know not what will. Then the Governor, 
and all the Governor's friends, are in the enjoyment of very large 
perquisites, derived solely from the foreign trade; for Canton is 
the only place where the public officers of China can make a great 
fortune in. Moreover, the Emperor himself derives from the fo- 
reign trade a yearly revenue, which, as the duties on imports alone 
amount to 300,0002. per annum, we suppose cannot be short of 
half a million, or one twenty-fourth of the revenue of the Em- 
pire. To part with such a source of income, would be the 
same thing as parting in this country with a couple of millions a 
year: and we see that the good Lord AtrHorp, with all his eager- 
ness to lower the taxes and please the people, finds a reduction of 
two millions a year impossible. 

With respect tothe second question—the probability of extending 
our commerce to other ports than Canton—we think it very con- 
siderable. The feeble Tartar dynasty which first excluded Euro- 
peans from a general intercourse with the ports of China, is totter- 
ing to its fall. During the last seven years, a number of English 
ships have visited the Northern parts of China, and traded with 
them to some extent. In the last summer, one of these vessels 
posteda Chinese placardin the streets of Ningpo, a port in the great 
silk province of Chekian, which was headed “ A brief Account of the 
English Character,” and was signed “ A Friend to China and 
England.” Placards of a similar character, inviting to trade, it 
appears, have been posted as far north as the maritime and rich 
province of Shantong, in the 28th degree of latitude. In reference 
to this particular ship, oneof the Canton journals (for there are two 
English newspapers, and about 140 British residents at the place) 
observes—“ The merchants were found everywhere eager to pur- 
chase British manufactures ; but, owing to the opposition of the 
Mandarins, we believe that sales were effected only at the port of 
Fuh-chow-foo, the capital of Fokien, and even there to a limited 
extent.” We have great hopes; British enterprise, British caligo, 
British cotton twist, British broad-cloth, and Indian opium, are 
doing wonders,—especially the last named, which, according to a 
complaint made to the Emperor last year, is to be found “in all 
places, cities, villages, market-towns, camps, and stations.” 

For much of the information contained in the preceding state- 
ment, we have to express our acknowledgments to a curious and 
useful little book published at Macao in China, in 1832, and called 
The Anglo-Chinese Kalendar and Register, with a Companion. 
The Companion, especially, we have found both instructive and 
entertaining. Here we have the Imperial family of China and the 
Royal family of England side by side,—the Emperor Taov- 
KWANG, son of the late Emperor Kea-x1na, in friendly juxtaposi- 
tion with Wr1iL1AmM the Fourth, son of Gzorce the Third; and 
To-rsin, First Member of the Chinese Cabinet, a Mantchou 
Tartar of ‘‘ the Bordered Yellow Standard,” in the same relation to 
Earl Grey, First Lord of the Treasury, and Knight of the Garter ; 
we have also the names of all the Provincial Governors and Chief 
Officers, with the amount of their respective salaries,—without 
perquisites, however, which appear to be of more consequence in 
China than even in England. The Governor of the metropolitan 
province of Pechely has but 16,000 taels a year, or 4,800/.; 
whereas he of Keangsoo, renowned for nankeen and green tea, and 
a population of seventy-two millions, has very properly 24,000 
taels, or 7,2002. a year; which after all is not much more than one 
fourth of what we give to our Governor-General in India, with 
about the same number of souls to govern. The Compunion to the 
Kalendar, we should add, although containing no more than 160 
duodecimo pages, embraces almost every kind of local information 
which a merchant resorting to China would desire to possess. We 
recommend it to our readers; and we would recommend to some of 
ourenterprising publishers. to reprint it, before.the opening of the 
trade in April 1834. 
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WHEWELL’S APPLICATION OF ASTRONOMY AND 
PHYSICS TO NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


Tue late Earl of BripGewatTer bequeathed eight thousand pounds 
sterling to procure to be written and published a work on the 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the Crea- 
tion. Whether it was thought that no single man could write 
such a work single-handed, or that eight thousand pounds in these 
times was too great a prize for one individual master of natural 
science, it seemed good to the parties to whom the task was com- 
mitted to divide the labour, and eke the money, into eight parts. 
Mr. Daviss GiLpert, the then President of the Royal Society, 
was the person to whom, by the will, was committed the task of 
selecting the writer: one person, however, was not deemed equal 
to the charge of choosing the learned man or men, and he asso- 
ciated with himself the Archbishop of CanrerBury and the Bishop 
of Lonpon. It was agreed, as we have here stated, to divide both 
money and duty into eight parts. The eight gentlemen selected to 
perform the work Lord BripGEwarTeErR had vainly imposed on one, 
were Dr. Cuaumers, Dr. Kipp, Mr. WHEWELL, Sir CHARLES 
Bett, Dr. Rocet, Dr. BucKLanp, Mr. Kirpy, Dr. Prour. We 
will not presume to condemn this arrangement,—first, because all 
these individuals are men of unexceptionable ability ; and next, be- 
cause we respect the judgment of the three authorities who decided 
on this course. Nevertheless, we cannot help thinking, that the tes- 
tator’s intentions would have been more fully carried into effect by 
making it worth the while of a man of acknowledged power to de- 
vote a few years to the completion of the whole task. In that case, 
he might have bestowed his whole and undivided abilities upon the 
subject, and thus struck out some novelty, and atany rate brought 
to bear the entire weight of modern science on the labour. This 
will now be done, it may be said, by eight minds instead of one. 
Each of these eight minds may not, however, collectively feel the 
great interest and responsibility in the undertaking that one would: 
the theme may not be so powerfully urged when divided into eight 
channels, as it might have been had the whole matter descended 
in one grand stream of argument. There must now be consider- 
able repetition; some interference with each other; the same con- 
clusions must be drawn continually from different arguments,. 
which might as well have been urged with the united force of va- 
rious illustrations. 

The individual of most universal mind (we state our opinion 
modestly, as of one scarcely qualified to be positive, albeit having 
taken a pretty wide survey of men), and also the man of the 
widest range of accurate information that probably could be pointed 
out, is the author of the now first published treatise. Naturally 
endowed with an energy and activity of intellect such as are 
rarely combined, he has long subjected himself to the discipline 
of the exact sciences: not only has he mastered these in their old 
domains, but he has endeavoured to extend their authority, by 
applying their processes to departments of knowledge that had 
hitherto wanted theiraid. Astronomy and General Physics are here: 
his particular province ; but it would be difficult to state that branch 
of science over which he had not extended the most masterly views, 
supported and indeed built upon'a minute knowledge and a careful 
examination of its phenomena. 

The present volume had the whole task been assigned to Mx.- 
WHEWELL (supposing him to have been willing to undertake it— 
of the grounds of which supposition we have no means of judg- 
ing), would have composed but a chapter of the entire work. tt 
would have been condensed greatly, and its general conclusions 
would have served for many other arguments. As it stands, 
however, we feel we have strong reasons to lament that the whole 
task was not made over to one strong hand. We have now a choir 
of learned singers in praise of the Creation: will they sing in 
tune ? it will be a famous glee, but would not one fine tenor have’ 
been better. 

The subject assigned tothe Tutor of Trinity College is the most 
mathematical, or, in common parlance, the most abstract of the 
whole eight: it is yet, however, managed with so much mastery 
of its whole range, and with such evidence of a habit of scientific’ 
exposition, that it is not merely intelligible, but deeply interesting 
to the reader of any ordinary education. Its grand object is to 
exhibit the evidences of design in the Earth and its productions, 
and in the Earth as a component part of the Universe. Itis true, 
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that evidences of design and the most elaborate contrivance are 
everywhere evident, and force themselves upon the least observant 
and the most unreflecting: and in this view the Bridgewater 
Treatises may be held as unnecessary. It was, however, impor- 
tant to be shown that™he extensive modern discoveries of science 
—the nearer view our philosophers had got into its arcana—did 
not militate against the conclusions obtained in former times. The 
still more important view which may be taken of these treatises, 
is not the light they cast upon Natural Theology—which, truly, 
wants none—but the light they reflect on natural science: its rela- 
tions, its mutual adaptations, its curious phenomena, the initiation 
into its secrets, the reward of a sincere love of truth, and a severe 
mental discipline, are all exhibited in this treatise under so beauti- 
ful an aspect, that the student can hardly fail, though his resolution 
may be but transient, to abjure the grovelling intrigues, the selfish 
passions, the degrading influences of the world, and dedicate him- 
self, or aspire to dedicate himself, to the ennobling pursuit of 
knowledge. 

Such a work as this, close, lucid, connected, and equal, is ill 
adapted for extract in a newspaper. Ours is scarcely the diapha- 
nous light in which the minuter and more delicate organization of 
this description of reasoning can be beneficially exhibited. The 


experiment, may, however, be tried by quoting the chapter on 
Light. 


Besides the hearing and sound, there is another mode by which we become 
sensible of the impressions of external objects, namely, sight and light. This 
subject also offers some observations bearing on_our present purpose. 

It has been declared by writers on natural theology, that the human eye ex- 
hibits such evidence of design and skill in its construction, that no one who con- 
siders it attentively can resist this impression: nor does this appear to be saying 
too much. It must, at the same time, be obvious that this construction of the 
eye could not answer its purposes, except the constitution of light corresponded 
‘to it. Light is an element of the most peculiar kind and properties ; and such 
an element can hardly be conceived to have been placed in the universe without 
a regard to its operation and functions. As the eye is made for light, so light 
must have been made, at least among other ends, for the eye. 

1. We must expect to comprehend imperfectly only the mechanism of the 

ements. Still, we have endeavoured to show that in some instances the ar- 
rangements by which their purposes are effected, are, to a certain extent, inteili- 
gible. In order to explain, however, in what manner light answers those ends 
which appear to us its principal ones, we must know something of the nature 
of light. There have, hitherto, been, among men of science, two prevailing 
hor upon this subject: some considering light as consisting in the emission 

luminous particles ; others accounting for its phenomena by the propagation of 
vibrations through a highly subtile and elastic ether. The former opinion has, till 
lately, been most generally entertained in this country, having been the hypo- 
thesis on which near made his calculations ; the latter is the one to which 
most of those persons have been led, who, in recent times, have endeavoured to 
deduce general conclusions from the newly-discovered phenomena of light. 
Ainong these persons, the theory of undulations is conceived to be established 
in nearly the sanie manner, and almost as certainly, as the doctrine of universal 


gravitation; namely, by a series of laws inferred from numerous facts, which, 
proceeding from different sets of phenomena, are found to converge to one com- 
mon view ; and by calculations founded upon the theory, which, indicating new 
and untried facts, are found to agree exactly with experiment. 


We cannot here introdtice a sketch of the progress by which the phenomena 
have thus led to the acceptance of the theory of undulations. But this theory 
appears to have such claims to our assent, that the views which we have to offer 
with regard to the design exercised in the adaption of light to its purpenine will 
depend on the undulatory theory, so far as they depend on theory at all. 

2. The impressions of sight, like those of healeig: differ in intensity and in 
kind. Brightness and colour are the principal differences among visible things, 
as loudness and pitch are among sounds. But there is a singular distinction 
between these senses in one respect: every object and part of an object seen, is 
necessarily and inevitably referred to some position in the space before us ; and 
hence visible things have place, magnitude, form, as well as light, shade, and 
colour. There is nothing analagous to this in the sense of hearing ; for though 
we can, in some approximate degree, guess the situation of the Ee from which 
a,sound proceeds, this is a peulvenlaaty process, distinguishable from the percep- 
tion of the sound. itself; whereas we cannot conceive visible things without form 
and place. 

The law according to which the sense of vision is thus effected, Sppnare to be 
this. By the properties of light, the external scene produces, through the trans- 
parent parts of the eye, an image or picture exactly resembling the reality, upon 
the back part of the retina: and each point which we see is seen in the direction 
of a line passing from its image on the retina, through the ceutre of the pupil of 
the eye. In this manner we perceive by the eye the situation of every point, at 
the same time that we perceive its existence; and by combining the situations 
of many points, we have forms and outlines of every sort. 1 

That we should receive from the eye this notice of the position of the object 
as well as of its other visible qualities, appears to be absolutely necessary for our 
intercourse with the external world; and the faculty of doing so is so intimate 
a part of our constitution, that we cannot conceive ourselves divested of it. 
Yet, in order to imagine ourselves destitute of this faculty, we have only to sup- 
pose that the eye should receive its impressions as the ear does, and should ap- 
prehend red and green, bright and dark, without placing them side by side; as 
the ear takes in the different sounds which compose a concert without attribut- 
ing them to different parts of space. ; ca P Fe 

The peculiar property thus belonging to vision, of perceiving position, is so 
essential to us, chet we may readily believe that some particular provision has 
been made for its existence. The remarkable mechanism of the eye (precisely 
resembling that of a camera obscura), by which it produces an image on the 
nervous web forming its hinder paré, seems to have this effect for its main ob- 
ject. And this mechanism necessaily supposes certain corresponding properties 
in light itself, by means of which such an effect becomes possible. ; 

: The main properties of light which are concerned in this ement, are re- 
Slexion and refraction : re i red b 
all objects, and thus comes to the eye from all; and refraction, by which its 


course is bent, when it passes obliquely out of one transparent rieditim into’ 


another ; and by which, consequently, convex transparent substances, such as 
the cornea and humours of the eye, possess the power of making the light con- 
verge to a focus or point; an assemblage of such points forming the images on 
the retina, which we have mentioned. 

Reflexion and refraction are, therefore, the essential and indispensable proper- 
ties of light ; and so far as we can understand, it appears that it was necessary 
that light should possess such properties, in order that it might form a medium 
of communication between man and the external world. We may consider its 
power of passing through transparent media (as air) to be given in order that it 
amuy enlighten the earth ; its ion of reflexion, for the purpose of iag 
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eolours visible; and its refraction to be bestowed, that it may enable us to dis- 
criminate figure and position, by means of the letives of the eye. 

In this manner light may be considered as constituted with a peculiar reference 
to the eyes of animals, and its leading properties may be looked upon as contriv- 
ances or adaptations to fit it for its visual office. And in such a point of view, 
the perfection of the contrivance or adaptation must be allowed to be very te- 
markable. 

3. But besides the properties of reflection and refraction—the most obvious 
laws of light—an extraordinary variety of phenorhena have lately been discovered, 
regulated by other laws of the most curious kind, uniting great complexity with 
great symmetry. We refer to the phenomena of diffraction, polarization, and 
 seagmges colours, produced by ba v0 and by thin plates. We have, in these 

acts, a vast mass of properties and Jaws, offering a subject of study which has 

been pursued with eminent skill and intelligence. But these properties and 
laws, so far as has yet been discovered, exert no agency whatever, and have no 
purpose, in the general economy of nature. Beams of light polarized in con 
trary directions exhibit the most remarkable differences when they pass through 
certain crystals, but manifest no discoverable difference in their immediate im~- 
pression on the eye. We have, therefore, here, a number of laws of light, which 
we cannot perceive to be established with any design which has a reference to 
the other parts of the universe. 

Undoubtedly, it is exceedingly possible that these differences of light may 
Operate in some quarter, and in some way, which we cannot detect; and that 
these laws may have purposes and may answer ends of which we have no sus- 
picion, All the analogy of nature teaches us a lesson of humility, with regard 
to the reliance we are to place on our discernment and judgment as to" such 
matters. But with our present knowledge, we may observe, that this curious 
system of phenomena appears to be a collateral result of the mechanism by 
which the effects of light are produced; and therefore a necessary consequence 
of the existence of that element of which the offices are so numerous and so 
beneficent. 

The new properties of light, and the speculations founded upon them, have 
led many persons to the belief of the undulatory theory ; which, as we have said; 
is considered by some philosophers as demonstrated. If we adopt this theory, 
we consider the luminiferous ether to have no local motion; and to produce re~ 
fraction and reflexion by the operation of its elasticity alone. We must neces- 
sarily suppose the tenuity of the ether to be extreme; and if we moreover sup- 
pose its tension to be very great, which the vast velocity of light requires us to 
suppose, the vibrations by which light is propagated will be transverse vibra- 
tions, that is, the motion to and fro will be athwart the line along which the 
undulation travels ; and from this circumstance all the Jaws of polarization ne- 
cessarily follow. And the properties of transverse vibrations, combined with 
the properties of vibrations in general, give rise to all the curious and numerous 
phenomena of colours of which we have spoken. 

If the vibrations be transverse, they may be resolved into two different planes ; 
this is polarization; if they fall on a medium which has different elasticity 
in different directions, they will be divided into two sets of vibrations; this is 
double refraction; and so on. Some of the new properties, however, as the 
fringes of shadows and the colours of thin plates, follow from the undulatory 
theory, whether the vibrations be transverse or not. 

It would appear, therefore, that the propagation of light by means of a subtile 
medium, leads necessarily to the extraordinary collection of properties which 
have recently been discovered ; and, at any rate, its propagation by the trans- 
verse vibrations of such a medium does lead inevitably to these results. 

Leaving it, therefore, to future times to point out the other reasons (or uses 
if they exist) of these newly-discovered properties of light, in their bearing on 
other parts of the world, we may venture to say, that if light was to be propa- 
gated through transparent media by the undulations of a subtile fluid, these pro- 
perties must result, as necessarily as the rainbow results from the unequal re- 
frangibility of different colours. This phenomenon and those, appear alike to be 
the collateral consequences of the laws impressed on light with a view to its 
principal offices. 

Thus the exquisitely beautiful and rere phenomena and laws of polar- 
ization, and of crystalline and other effects, may be looked upon as indications of 
the delicacy and subtilty of the mechanism by which man, through his visual 
organs, is put in communication with the external world; is made acquainted 
with the forms and qualities of objects in the most remote regions of space ; and 
is enabled, in some measure, to determine his position and relation in a universe 
in which he is but an atom. 

4. If we suppose it clearly established that light is produced by the vibrations 
of an ether, we find considerations offer themselves similar to those which oc- 
curred in the case of sound. The vibrations of this ether affect our organs with 
the sense of light and colour. Why, or how do they do this? It isonly within 
certain limits that the effect is produced, and these limits are comparatively 
narrower here than in the case of. sound. The whole scale of colour, from violet 
to crimson, lies between vibrations which are 458 million millions, and 727 
million millions in a second ; a proportion much smaller than the corresponding 
ratio for perceptible sounds. Why should such vibrations produce perception 
in the eye, and no others? There must be here some peculiar adaptation of the 
sensitive powers to these wonderfully minute and condensed mechanical motions. 
What happens when the vibrations are slower than the red, or quicker than the 
blue? They do not produce vision: do they produce any effect? Have they 
any thing to do with heat or electricity? We cannot tell. The ether must be 
as susceptible of these vibrations, as of those which produce vision. But the 
mechanism of the eye is adjusted to this latter kind only ; and this precise kind 
(whether alone or mixed with others), proceeds from the Sun and from other 
luminaries, and thus communicates to us the state of the visible universe. The 
mere material elements, then, are full of properties which we can understand no 
otherwise, than as the results of a refined contrivance. 


THE FORT ADMIRAL. 


Our remarks on the evils superinduced upon novel-writing by the 
necessity of love-making, and the mischief of fixing upon the 
Procrustean length of three volumes, be the materials of the tale 
ample or scanty, could not be better illustrated than in this new 
produetion of the author of Cavendish. 

The true subject of the Port Admiral is a mutiny on board a 
seventy-four bearing the Admiral’s flag, on his return. from India. 
The event takes place somewhere in the seas between Bombay 
and the Isle of France. The tyrannical Hyereyes which drive 
the men to desperation are described; and then we have the out- 
break, and the contest between the bulk of the seamen on one part, 
and on the other the officers and the marines, and a portion of the 
crew that had not joined in the insurrection, This narrative is con- 
ducted with great skill; and the spirit of daring enterprise and of 
inexhaustible contrivance with which the combat is continued and 
carried on, inspires the reader with an enthusiasm and a breathless 
interest which bear undeniable testimony to the author's power. 
Well, all this occupies one admirable volume. The Admiral is 





